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The War 


S THESE LINES are being written the world 
is waiting for more news about two great 
developments in Hitler’s 1941 campaign. One is 
his attack upon the British position in the Near 
East which has been opened by an invasion of 
Crete and inroads across Syria into Irak. The 
other is the new agreement between Berlin and 
Vichy. Before this number of the Canadian Forum 
is in print we shall all know better what these 
things portend. 
In the Near East it would be foolish to pretend 
that the signs point to anything but another German 
victory. Turkey is practically surrounded now 


and cut off from contact with the British. Stalin 


and Hitler have evidently some agreement, the 
most probable guess being that Russia is to seek 
compensation for the German control of the 
Dardanelles by acquisitions in Iran, Afghanistan 
and the Persian Gulf. The Germans have to fight 
this campaign under the disadvantage of longer 
communication lines, which puts the British more 
on an equality with them, but it seems likely that 
they will once again display their usual superiority 
in the numbers of airplanes and of troops on the 
ground and in the weight of mechanical equipment. 
If the worst happens their attack may mean 
critical danger for Egypt and the Suez canal. If 
the British hold or defeat them, Hitler will have 
wasted more precious time in which he should 
have been attacking Britain itself. 


How serious the new codperation of the French 
government may be in its military effects cannot 
as yet be seen. After all, Hitler has had French 
airfields and harbors to use in attacking Britain 
for the past year. His control of French North 
Africa might mean the elimination of British 
power from the Mediterranean. But it is doubtful 
whether he can make that control fully effective. 
The real significance of any new French alignment 
is the supremacy of Hitler’s “New Order” on the 
continent of Europe. We like to comfort ourselves 
by demonstrating that this slave regime will be 
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intolerable to the peoples of western Europe; but 
the danger is that, with access to oil and other 
materials in the Near East, the Germans may make 
a going concern out of Europe economically. 

All this is the black side of the picture. The 
bright side is that the pace of American economic 
mobilization is increasing, that American assistance 
in getting goods to Brtain is certain to become more 
effective, and that without conquering Britain 
itself Hitler cannot win. 


France and North America 


HETHER President Roosevelt’s strenuous 

warnings will have deterred Marshal Pétain 
from committing himself irrevocably to Hitler we 
do not yet know. If they fail, we on this side of the 
Atlantic are likely to feel very quickly the reper- 
cussions of any new French alignment. The 
American government has made clear its determin- 
ation to act decisively about French possessions in 
the western hemisphere; and Canada has a vital 
interest in two of these, the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, which have hardly appeared in our 
news since the good old bootlegging days of the 
1920’s. For Canada, however, the really serious 
result of closer relations between Pétain and Hitler 
will be in its effects in Quebec. Obviously the new 
authoritarian regime which Pétain has been trying 
to construct in old France in place of the revolu- 
tionary “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” has been 
very popular in important circles, both lay and 
clerical, in New France. Quebec is, of course, not 
pro-Axis as the notorious article in Life would have 
had us believe. But there were a good many 
Quebeckers who entrenched themselves after last 
May behind the Pétain line; and Mr. King’s 
characteristically expressed horror at any public 
discussion of Pétainism just now—lest we upset 
things in Europe—shows what exquisite agonies 
he must be going through in making up his mind 
what to do about the Vichy ambassador in Ottawa. 
Incidentally, if you want to read a sympathetic and 
wise analysis of Quebec opinion to correct the too 
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lurid colors of the Janeway phrases, look up 
Elizabeth Armstrong’s article in the April number 
of the Inter-American Quarterly—“Quebec’s Influ- 
ence on Canadian Defense Policy.” Her book on 
the crisis in Quebec during the years 1914-18 is 
the best account that has been written of what 
happened in the French province during the last 
war. 


The Hess Case 


SMOKE CLOUD of official silence was 

quickly put down about the Hess case, and 
apparently the British authorities would prefer 
that the public dismiss the matter from its mind. 
Amid all the guesses as to what it really meant two 
clear points stand out. The first is that Hess knew 
exactly where he wanted to land. It was on the 
estate of an aristocrat who has been a member of 
the notorious Anglo-German Fellowship before the 
war. You can find the names of the leading 
British Tories who made up the fellowship and an 
account of somé of their activities in Simon Haxey’s 
book, “Tory M.P.,” which was published a couple 
of years ago by the Left Book club. Whether 
appeasement has died out or not among the British 
die-hards and Chamberlainites, Herr Hess evidently 
didn’t think that it had. And while we hope that 
the Nazi government is mistaken about what the 
masses of Europe and Britain will accept, there is 
no doubt that it is extraordinarily well-informed 
about what every individual in the classes thinks; 
and Hess was a member of that government. The 
other point that is clear is that the two chief 
Labor men in the British cabinet immediately took 
steps to denounce Hess and everything that the 
Nazi movement stands for. But obviously what 
Messrs. Bevin and Morrison were really getting at 
were the groups within English government circles 
whom they suspected of being too sympathetic to 
Hess’ peace ideas. The British people would, of 
course, not tolerate any negotiations looking 
towards a super-Munich just now—if they knew 
about them. But evidently Herr Hess hoped and 
Messrs. Bevin and Morrison feared that there are 
some important Englishmen who would enter 
willingly into just such negotiations. 


A Very ‘Liberal’ Budget 


HERE ARE one or two matters for congratu- 

lation in Mr. Ilsley’s budget: the introduction of 

a dominion inheritance tax, which was long overdue, 

and the fact that out of the 300 million dollars to 

be raised by new taxes, 220 million is to be levied by 
direction taxation. That is all to the good. 

But there congratulation ends. The doubling of 
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the tax on sugar is the very worst kind of indirect 
taxation, weighing heavily upon the poor. The 
gasoline tax, unless exemptions are granted, will 
be a great burden upon the farmer and the fisher- 
man; furthermore, the ultimate consumer will 
mostly pay for it where industrial goods are 
affected. In fact, the whole 80 million of new 
indirect taxation is the very negation of equality 
in economic sacrifice. 

As for the income taxes, including the defense 
tax, which is only a more unfair form of income 
tax, great objection was taken in the House of 
Commons to the very low exemptions—$660 for 
single persons. Of course, one could not expect 
the government to agree to the very realistic 
position taken by the C.C.F., namely that it is not 
the taxes you take away, but the income you leave 
that really matters. And yet is that not obviously 
true, especially in wartime? 

Finally, out of the one and a half billion of new 
revenues needed, over one billion is to be borrowed 
at interest. A great deal of this could be avoided, 
if the government would use their powers under 
the Mobilization Act to mobilize resources as well 
as men, and to plan production effectively without 
regard for profit. The war has to be paid for 
now, in materials and men, whatever we do. To 
borrow is only to pay permanent tribute to those 
who provide one particular commodity, money, 
ultimately perhaps the least important. 

The best that can be said for the budget is that, 
as a Liberal budget, it might have been a good deal 
worse. But if one considers the fundamentally 
different measures that should be taken to secure 
the most effective use of our resources, it is a 
miserable failure. 


A New Weekly 


NEWS. a weekly paper (10c) printed in Fort 

Erie and edited in Toronto by Judith Robin- 
son and Oakley Dalgleish, deserves attention for 
its fresh approach to Canadian journalism and its 
lively championship of free discussion. The two 
issues which have appeared at this writing leave 
the editorial policy undefined, but it is safe to 
presume that it is in part a revolt against the 
pomposity and parasitic self-censorship which 
characterizes so many Canadian papers. Apropos 
of freedom of the press we learn that L. L. L. 
Golden (Politicus) has proved too hot a handful 
for The Saturday Night and he is no longer their 
Ottawa correspondent. Enough such dismissals 
and, despite the caution of editors and the pressure 
of advertisers, Canada is going to have a really 
free press, led by these rebels against unnecessary 
censorship and political hypocrisy. 
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Pax Americana 


HERE IS one significant fact about the 
! current discussion of Canadian-American- 
British relations which soon strikes anyone 
who is doing much reading in the Canadian and 
American press. This is that nearly all the day- 
dreaming about Anglo-Saxon or English-speaking 
union is taking place on this side of the line. Our 
Canadian imperialists are seeing visions of the 
United States being brought in to save the British 
empire and then staying in to guarantee for it 
another century’s existence and security. What 
this means, in the final analysis, is that the United 
States is to be induced to add her weight to 
Britain’s in Europe so as to achieve the pro-British 
balance of power there which can no longer be 
achieved with French help, and which does not 
seem at all likely to come into being of itself after 
our twenty-odd years of war as it did after the 
twenty-odd years of war which ushered in the 
nineteenth century. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence of American willingness to play such a role 
for the indefinite future, however much she may be 
willing to help Britain in the immediate present. 
The ideas with which Americans are occupied are 
something quite different. In their editorial 
columns and in their Washington correspondence 


there are appearing more and more frequent 
references to the ultimate implications of the 
Ogdensburg and Hyde Park agreements between 


the two North American countries. And as the 
Toronto Globe and Mail complained recently, “not 
a word is mentioned about bringing Britain or 
other parts of the empire into this.” American 
strategists are drawing up plans for hemisphere 
defense. The most authoritative of them agree 
that the cheapest way to defend America now is to 
save Britain, but ultimately they intend to have a 
screen of sea and air defenses which may stretch 
to the Azores on one side and to Singapore on the 
other, (not, be it noted, to the English Channel and 
the Indian Ocean), with a two-ocean navy and an 
integrated western hemisphere economy. 

And they are more and more tending to look 
upon the military and economic integration which 
is taking place between Canada and the United 
States as the starting point or core of these wider 
western hemisphere plans. They are hinting more 
and more openly that Canadian-American plans, 
military and economic, are not merely for the 
duration of the war. Consider, for example, this 
little item from the New York Times of May 15. 
After announcing the new “Materiel Coérdinating 
Committee,” the Times Washington dispatch goes 
on: “Although the arrangement between the 
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president and the Canadian prime minister was 
only for the duration of the war, there is a feel- 
ing in some responsible quarters that it is not 
impossible that a more permanent integration of 
the economic resources of the North American 
continent may grow out of it. With something like 
this in view, the state department has been planning 
the appointment of permanent joint committees 
for research: and exchange of information on 
economic affairs.” 

While ideas such as these are causing a certain 
amount of alarm among our right thinkers in 
Canada, everyone who moves among the Canadian 
people at all knows that generally they are being 
more and more taken for granted. Canadian big 
business men and senior civil servants are spending 
more and more of their time sitting on joint com- 
mittees with American colleagues. As the war 
prolongs itself the whole Canadian economy is 
going to become more and more dependent for its 
successful functioning upon American financial 
assistance. Some of us may not like this, and our 
imperialists can hardly resist the temptation to use 
these developments as a basis for attacking Mr. 
King. But the deeper we get into the war, the 
closer and more permanent will our North Ameri- 
can affiliations become. A two-hour non-stop air 
service has just been opened between New York and 
Toronto. When everything else has finally been 
completed in the integration of the economic life of 
the two countries, Toronto and York county will 
probably get round to paving the road to the 
Malton airport. 

Some of our best people, however, are seeking 
spiritual comfort just now in the movement for 
Union Now with Britain, and finding a deep signifi- 
cance in the fact that its founder is an American 
and that therefore it must appeal to a good many 
Americans. In fact Clarence Streit has taken the 
place with these people which the estimable Dr. 
Buchman held in the 1930’s, and his gospel of 
federal union seems to achieve for them the same 
spiritual katharsis which they used to get from the 
Oxford group meetings. Unfortunately for them, 
Mr. Streit has just published a second book* 
expounding his gospel, and it has been reprinted 
in Canada without alteration from the American 
edition. What gave the Oxford groupers their 
exhilarating success was their extreme vagueness 
about everything except good fellowship and high 
living. Mr. Streit is very specific on a good many 
points in a way that must shock his Anglo-Cana- 
dian disciples. 

Union Now With Britain was obviously written 
solely for an American audience. It is one of the 


*Union Now With Britain: Clarence Streit; Toronto, Cape; 
pp. 234; $2.00. 
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most perfect examples that we have come across 
for a long time of that naive bumptiousness which 
marks some Americans. Mr. Streit comes out of 
the American middle-west, and though he has lived 
a long time in Europe, he is still the middle-west 
undergraduate boy orator. He has an American 
salvation for the world. Federal union is the 
American way as distinguished from the European 
way of alliances, leagues and ententes. Therefore, 
let the Americans first of all take in the British 
peoples, and then all the other democratic peoples. 
Mr. Streit is a hot gospeller. “Have you ever 
wanted to do the very best you could with your 
life? To live supremely? Have you ever known 
this satisfaction? Ever had a chance to know how 
much you yourself can really do, how good you 
really are? Here is your chance.” This is the 
opening of his book. And he goes on to declare 
that the United States must keep on uniting states. 
“Our principles are dynamic and expansionist.” 
Federalism is the unique contribution of the 
American people to political science. The Ameri- 
can constitution must be applied in ever widening 
circles. 

Why not a mere alliance or a _ Wilsonian 
“association” with the British peoples to win the 
war? Because that would give the British 
nations too much voice in the making of policy. 
The beauty of federal union is that the United 
States will control the union. And here we must 
quote Mr. Streit’s answer to an American Legion 
official who had criticized his scheme: “What 
about Canada? How would you defend 
Canada? Along the lines that Washington is now 
following? Those lines leave the Canadian govern- 
ment free to go to war overseas when it pleases, and 
force us to come to its rescue in self-defense if the 
war goes against it. If that is good Americanism, 
then why should we not give the government of 
New York the same right? In the present meet- 
ings at Ottawa one Canadian is rated as equal to 
thirteen Americans, for Canada with 11,000,000 has 
one vote and the United States with 130,000,000 
has one vote. If that is good Americanism, then 
why not give New York State with its 12,000,000 
people at least the same voting power on this con- 
tinent that Canada has in these grave problems of 
defense? ... Let's end this diplomatic system of 
governing our relations which gives the British 
Commonwealth six votes (one for each state) to 
our one, and organize them henceforth on our 
American federal union basis where representation 
is proportioned to population. That would give us 
a majority in the union government. Are you 
against that?” 

Now this sort of thirg need not be taken too 
seriously. But we should be under no illusions as 
to what federal union means. It means a common 
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free trade market, and a common currency, as 
well as a common defence force, under a govern- 
ment in which the American partner will have the 
majority vote. The very reason why the British 
dominions always refused propositions of imperial 
federation was that federation meant a system in 
which the senior partner, Britain, would be able to 
outvote all the others combined and impose her 
policy. The dominions insisted on a relationship 
with Britain in which they would retain their 
national autonomy, and eventually they achieved 
that relationship in the British commonwealth. 
Mr. Streit is ignorant of a long period of British 
empire history if he thinks there is the slightest 
chance of any of the British countries accepting a 
relationship with the United States which did not 
safeguard that same national autonomy. In fact, 
he has never come to grips with the nature of 
nationalism in the modern world. 


We in Canada are accustomed to think that the 
relationship of the nations within the British 
commonwealth displays the necessary quality of 
flexibility, that it makes possible the closest 
coéperation in periods of crisis and the widest 
independence in periods of calm, and that this 
capacity of adjusting itself to changing circum- 
stances is exactly what makes it satisfactory to all 
concerned. All the experience of the League of 
Nations went to show the futility of peoples com- 
mitting themselves to obligations which had no root 
in their customary loyalties. The League undertook 
to tie its members together more closely than they 
were willing to be tied. What reason is there to 
think that a federal system which ties them still 
more closely will work better? 

Mr. Streit is always referring to the long study 
which he has devoted to world affairs, but there is 
one subject on which, to judge from this book, he 
is remarkably ignorant. And that happens to be 
one about which we in British countries are some- 
what touchy, namely, the nature of parliamentary 
government. Mr. Streit appears never to have 
given any consideration to the question whether 
the British system of cabinet government, which 
has been copied in most non-American parts of the 
world, may not seem preferable in the eyes of a 
great many people to the American system of 
separation of powers. He has a draft constitution 
which attempts to combine an American executive, 
possessing real powers, with a British prime 
minister, who is to be a separate official also with 
real powers. This ingenious scheme must date 
from even further back in his mental evolution 
than his mid-western undergraduate days. 

Of course, this naive evangelistic paper-constitu- 
tion-making is not worth discussing in the crisis 
of our present world with its bitter passions and 
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its intense drives for power. Mr. Streit’s book is 
only significant as being one more demonstration 
that there is no thought among the American 
people of entering into any international set-up in 
which they will not have the dominant voice. As 
to our Canadian relations with them, we will work 
them out by ad hoc arrangements to deal with par- 
ticular problems as they arise. Mr. Streit to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it may be doubted 


whether Mayor LaGuardia has been much troubled 


on the permanent joint defense committee by the 
fact that he has only one vote for 130,000,000 
Americans against Col. Biggar’s one vote for 
11,000,000 Canadians. The cumulative effect of 
these continually expanding ad hoc arrangements 
will certainly be a permanently closer relationship. 
But it will still be a relationship between autono- 
mous peoples just as is our relationship with the 
British people. 


The Manitoba Election 


Alistair Stewart 


Bracken. This is a common practice in 

Manitoba and could be taken as a reflec- 
tion on the quality of the opposition. As a matter 
of fact it should be; but in fairness let it be added 
that that is not the whole story. The deck is 
stacked. There are 55 seats in the legislature and 
Winnipeg’s share, elected by proportional repre- 
sentation, is only 10 although the population of the 
city would warrant 20. Furthermore, Winnipeg, 
up to the present election, has been quite willing to 
oust Mr. Bracken at any time, but the premier, 
shrewd yet no Machiavellian as some ingenuous 
easterners think, keeps the farmer sweet and 
contented and duly gets elected. He can look 
forward to this quinquennial process for another 
twenty years unless an act of God supervenes. 

But Manitoba did not only re-elect John Bracken; 
the province elected a non-partisan government as 
well. Last fall, Mr. Bracken suggested to the Con- 
servatives, the C.C.F. and the Social Crediters that 
(a) the war effort might be expedited and concen- 
trated upon if party politics were reduced to a 
minimum for the duration and (b) that a common 
front should be presented to Ottawa on the Sirois 
Report. On the face of it the other parties appear- 
ed to be of a like mind, so a non-partisan govern- 
ment was formed and his new colleagues gratefully 
left 50 seats on the premier’s lap. 

But there were undercurrents in the stream of 
political life in Manitoba. Writing in “Saturday 
Night,” Mr. B. K. Sandwell suggests that the 
electorate had no say in the choosing of their 
candidates, but Mr. Sandwell now and again has 
access to peculiar sources of misinformation. A 
gentleman’s agreement was reached between the 
parties to the effect that the respective party 
headquarters would not interfere in any way with 
constituency autonomy. If resident and dissident 
party members in a constituency wished to nomin- 
ate some new candidate or objected to coalition, 
then they had the right to go ahead and do what 
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they wanted. Quite a number seized the opportun- 
ity, some with the connivance of party headquarters, 
thus demonstrating that such an agreement is one 
no gentleman would sign. 

When non-partisan government was first 
broached, the Liberals didn’t like it. It was 
inimical to principles they felt they should have. 
In any event, Mr. Bracken had shown a discon- 
certing tendency to embarrass the federal govern- 
ment and he seemed determined to carry on this 
practice especially on the wheat question. The 
local Liberals feared they were being jockeyed into 
the position of accessories while somebody’s ears 
were being pinned back at Ottawa. Such a deed 
could never be countenanced by a _ provincial 
Liberal organization. What’s an organizaton for 
anyway? But being all things to all men, they 
tried to ease the problem at the recent election by 
running on the same slate those opposed to 
coalition and those in favor of it. The candidate 
in Winnipeg who decided he was opposed was duly 
defeated. 

Despite recent serious reverses, the Conserva- 
tives showed signs of resurgence and an attempt 
was made to bring some of the younger men into 
the field. Since the attempt wasn’t serious enough, 
it failed, and the Conservatives, having lost another 
two seats, are still wondering where they can find 
a Moses. But there were dissentient Conservatives, 
too. General Ketchen, a sitting member, entered 
the Winnipeg contest where there were 27 candi- 
dates and he was definitely opposed to coalition. 
He attacked his leader, Mr. Willis, in fiery speeches. 
When he became too obstreperous, the party 
machine creaked into action and a letter was sent 
to the newspapers purporting to give the low down 
on the gallant general. It appears that when 
coalition was first mooted he thought it a great 
idea and sought help to secure for himself a seat in 
the cabinet. His chief didn’t see eye to eye with 
him on this ambitious project and he speedily came 
to the conclusion that coalition was a bad thing. 
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Girding up his loins and pinning on his medals he 
fought the campaign like an officer and a politician 
with the result that he was elected. 

The Social Crediters, not knowing what it was 
all about, accepted a seat in the coalition cabinet. 
But their most vocal member, Miss Salome 
Halidorson, thought that coalition was something 
to shun as much as the international bankers. 
Some doubt existed as to who were the real Social 
Crediters but after Miss Halldorson’s defeat in 
the election, it was tacitly assumed that she bolted 
the party. 

The only offensive aspect of the campaign was 
a concerted attack by some of Mr. Aberhart’s 
economic troglodytes who were imported into 
Manitoba in an endeavor to swing support to nine 
anti-Bracken Social Crediters, Alberta brand. The 
premier conducted a personal campaign against 
the nine and finished up with a blistering attack 
over the air on Mr. Aberhart. None of the nine 
were elected and the party as a whole lost two 
seats, thus bringing their representation down to 
three. 

The C.C.F. went into the election filled with 
faith, hope and charity, the greatest of these being 
hope. They also went into the election with seven 
seats and came out with three, thus proving that 
hope does not win elections when the people have 
lost faith and have ceased to be charitable. Many 
reasons have been advanced for the rout, the one 
most frequently heard being the distrust of 
coalition. An analysis of the voting does not give 
this reason much validity. For example, the 
acidulated Mr. Stubbs, a self-appointed one-man 
Labor party, got four times as many votes as any 
other candidate in the 1935 election. On this 
occasion he stood as a bitter anti-coalitionist and 
just made his quota comfortably. Coalition was 
not the issue which defeated the C.C.F. 

There was a decided apathy on the part of the 
electorate, occasioned partly by the fact that there 
were no major issues, partly by the knowledge that 
the government had sufficient acclamations to 
secure election. The Winnipeg Free Press came 
to the conclusion in its usual occult manner that 
the aggressive party attitude of the C.C.F. worked 
to its detriment, but it was nearer the mark when 
it suggested that there was “. . . dissatisfaction in 
Winnipeg over the long retention of control by a 
small group of men.” Two crowning blunders 
were committed at the city convention where it 
was decided to run six candidates when four would 
have been ample and then to nominate six, not one 
of whom was a trades unionist—this in a city 
which is strongly trades unionist in sentiment. The 
unions themselves are not guiltless in this respect. 
Some appear to have a phobia against linking 
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themselves with a political party but the unreality 
of their political position is becoming more clear 
to them every day. In the country there were 
evidences of the despicable habit of raising racial 
prejudices but by and large the C.C.F. failed 
because of lack of organization. 

In the first place, their usual supporters didn’t 
know what the non-partisan government was all 
about and some of the more doctrinaire elements 
thought that the party had slipped into the capital- 
ist maw. When Mr. Bracken approached the 
leaders of the C.C.F. with his offer of a seat in the 
cabinet in return for joining the government, they 
found themselves on the horns of a dilemma. If 
they accepted they would be accused of selling out 
and if they did not accept, then they would have 
been accused of being luke-warm towards the war 
effort—a charge which has already done the party 
incalculable harm. It was decided to risk the first 
alternative but it should have been accompanied by 
an intensive educational campaign stating the basis 
for codperation. 

A declaration was issued along the following 
lines: 

“In deciding to codperate with the new set-up, 
the C.C.F. did not and will not relinquish any of its 
principles nor its right and privilege to press and 
work for those principles both in and out of the 
legislature. The C.C.F. provincial convention last 
October decided to codperate in the non-partisan 
set-up for the duration of the war beacuse they 
were prepared to codperate in any measure that 
would in any way. further the war effort, and to 
throw in their strength for the adoption of some of 
the recommendations of the Sirois Report which 
are in line with what the C.C.F. has advocated. It 
was further felt that if codperation in any way, 
shape or form would bring some benefits to agricul- 
ture, then the C.C.F. should give such coéperation.” 
Outside of party members, this statement was 
probably read by 100 people in the province which 
to some extent explains the ignorance of the 
people about the C.C.F. position. 

The defeat of the C.C.F. in Manitoba may be a 
blessing in disguise. There must be a ruthless 
realization that the day of certain men is gone. 
The members of the party, too, will have to do 
some serious thinking and make up their minds 
once for all that they are members of a political 
party and not a Band of Hope. Most of all, there 
is needed an infusion of new blood and this will 
come when the changes have been made. After 
that, victory will be a matter of organization but 
the type of organization must be intelligent and 
flexible and based upon the needs of each 
constituency. 

No one was interested in this election. Apart 
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from a sense of duty there was no need to be. No 
issues were at stake, nothing except prestige was 
lost. At the next election, be it federal or provin- 
cial, the same will not be said, for the issues will 
be of paramount importance. The Manitoba branch 
of the C.C.F. can count itself lucky to have learned 
its lesson so cheaply. 


Civil Liberti 
vil Liberties 

Either the Communist party or the R.C.M.P. is slipping, 
and slipping badly. During the month under review, no 
convictions were obtained on the charge of belonging to 
the C.P. and, in fact, no charges were laid. Alan Parsons, 
however, a confessed Communist, was convicted under 
various sections of the D. of C. Regulations, the offense 
being that of broadcasting defeatist and subversive Propa- 
ganda. {Other arrests and _ convictions. under the 
regulations: Witnesses of Jehovah, 8 charged, 10 convicted 
(some, of course, had been charged at an earlier time). 
Failure to carry registration cards, 1 charged. Undisposed 
of as yet. Sabotage, 1 charged and convicted. Other 
offenses under the regulations, 8 charged, 9 convicted. 
{A total of 13 publications have been banned or forbidden 
entrance to Canada. “La Droite,” a Quebec weekly 
specializing in the support of the Vichy government, 1s 
the only Canadian publication to be affected. Of the 
remainder, four had their origin in the U.S., one in 
Mexico, 2 in Sofia, 3 in Tokyo and 1 in Berlin. {A new 
fighter has arisen on the Civil Liberties front. “News,” a 
weekly published in Fort Erie under the combined editor- 
ship of Judith Robinson and Oakley Dalgleish, promises 
to play a much needed role in the field of Canadian jour- 
nalism. {Some evidence of the amount of interest in 
Civil Liberties amongst our fellow Canadians is found in 
the reaction of the press to the public meeting held in 
Toronto last month by the Civil Liberties Association of 
Toronto. 19 newspapers throughout the dominion carried 
the C.P. despatch, or reported the meeting independently. 
Editorial comment was found in at least 16 papers, of 
which 6 were favorable and 10 unfavorable. The number 
of unfavorable editorials, written about a meeting to dis- 
cuss press freedom, indicates fairly accurately the wide- 
spread complacency which is found in all sections of the 
press. §The Windsor Star objects strenuously to the 
action of the Ontario Trustees and Ratepayers Association, 
which refused to endorse a resolution congratulating 
school boards which have refused school attendance to 
children forbidden by their parents to salute the flag or 
sing the national anthem. The Star is apparently a 
believer in the doctrine about the sins of the fathers. . . 
qProvincial police in Chatham, Ont. have made the 
alarming discovery that boys who engage in the time- 
honored pastime of shooting at insulators on Hydro poles 
may be dealt with under the D. of C. Regulations. 
qQuebec, May 6th (C.P.) “A person who expresses a belief 
that Germany may win the war is guilty of violating the 
Defense of Canada Regulations regardless of the spirit in 
which the remark was made, Judge Thomas Tremblay 
said today in a court of sessions judgment. ‘We must 
consider the words objectively and not in the spirit of 
him who pronounces them,’ said Judge Tremblay ... ” 
qThe Canada Gazette of April 16th carried an order-in- 
council amending the D. of C. Regulations so that 
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Czechoslovakian nationals need no longer register as 
enemy aliens and report periodically. {Press opinion is 
to the effect that the committee set up to study the D. of 
C. Regulations may make some provision for a more satis- 
factory system of appeals for internees. Delivering 
judgment in the Ontario Court of Appeal on the Sullivan 
case, Mr. Justice W. T. Henderson has been quoted as 
follows: “I have no doubt that some people are wrong- 
fully detained . . . This country is in a state of war, and 
therefore we cannot review the action of military author- 
ities, who are in charge of the affairs of Canada today.” 


O Canada! 


WARNS CARE NEEDED 


Karl Homuth (Cons., Waterloo South) suggested that 
the utmost care should be exercised in letting contracts 
because “the worst thing that can happen to our war 
effort is to have even the breath of scandal directed 
against it.” He said if he had “1,000 pieces of information 
of a scandalous nature I would refuse to take them up on 
the floor of the House at a time like this.”: 

(Montreal Daily Star, Saturday, March 22, 1941) 


The Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, which is 
part of the C.I.O., has already launched an attack upon 
the steel industry, following its usual methods, which are 
extremely similar to those of the Nazi High Command. 

(Editorial, Montreal Gazette, April 25, 1941) 


Famous Hollywood people have donated their personal 
possessions to the shop and proceeds from their sale will 
be given over to the Vancouver branch of the (Red Cross) 
society. 

So far no one has acquired Cary Grant’s pyjama top 
with his name embroidered on the pocket but many 
people have displayed marked interest (the majority 
women). : 

(Vancouver Province, May 2, 1941) 


It may be that the failure of the dominion in the past 
to speed up population has been a fortunate circumstance, 
and that Canada will emerge from this present conflict 
with a population of greater density preponderantly Brit- 
ish—a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

(From the IODE “Echoes,” December, 1940) 


“There should be no politics in co-operation,” countered 
Mr. Culliton. Prefacing his remark, that he wished to 
give a warning to the co-operatives of the province, Mr. 
Culliton said: “If any organization is a fifth column in the 
co-operative movement, it is our friends of the CCF.” He 
charged that the CCF was attempting to “prostitute 
co-operation towards a socialistic ideal,’ and he warned 
again, that any place where political parties have inter- 
fered with the co-operative movement, it has been to the 
detriment of the co-operative movement. 

(The Western Producer, March 13, 1941) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to 
J. W. Duffie, Montreal, P.Q. All contributions should 
contain original clipping, the date and name of publication 
from which taken. 
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America and Modern Art 
E. G.*Faludi, D.A. 


the way of a clear understanding of what 

changes Europe will undergo in the future. 
It is obvious that its population will face great 
social and economic problems, which will affect the 
structure of its 2,000-years-old culture. 


"Tie A GREAT MANY THINGS stand in 
































The dead past— 


Europe is now tired and exhausted and it will 
not be very easy to give back to life the blasted 
and deserted spirit of millions of human beings. 
It will be very difficult to mitigate the effect of 
the spiritual disruption caused by the bankruptcy 
of humanity and the big victory of machines. 

But it is also obvious that the instinctive creative 
spirit will have to compete strongly with the 
purely materialistic ideologies for sustaining life. 
No doubt during the struggle of these opposite 
forces the influence of the European culture on the 
American continent will slowly cease. 
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This crisis has been apparent for the last ten 
years, during which time the destructive forces 
gained ascendancy. It was strongly reflected in 
arts and architecture, which are _ instinctive 
products of culture and social needs. 

The confusion created by the different principles 
of living standards and economic systems, 
advocated by conflicting political powers, was 
expressed faithfully through the arts as in a mirror 
and we must now confess that the competition 
between the opposite ideologies to create a con- 
temporary art was an empty effort without stable 
success. 

It is easy to realize that painting and sculpture 
of our century are mainly results of artificial 
considerations of formality, with a hopeless 
philosophy of new terms. We have achieved in the 
so-called contemporary arts a crystallized baroch- 
ism independent of academic tradition and preju- 
dice. But, when we enter in their spirit, we 
understand that there is nothing but a deviation 
from stylistic convention and that the modern 
artist, who wants to express our century, is per- 
petually a victim of a preconceived idea. The 
danger of becoming distorted in the pursuit of 
novelty, to be different from the past. 

And what is the position of modern architecture? 
It has an attitude which is revolutionary in a 
scientific sense but is only beginning to offer a 
perfect contribution to the life we are living today. 
The modern architect’s aim is not to create a style 
but to pursue a unity of form and purpose. 


Unfortunately, in most countries it became a 
style—infinitely adaptable—with all the mistakes of 
every intellectual movement, when its spirit was 
not completely absorbed by public opinion. 

Modern architecture should not be based on the 
rigid theory that whatever functions best is right. 
Such a supposition is absurd. Architecture cannot 
be a result of mathematics or science only. 
Architecture should be, above all, created by an 
instinctive spirit to satisfy human needs and 
desires. Science is only a component part in the 
synthesis of the art of architecture. 

Modern architecture should be related to every- 
day life, to scientific knowledge and to a new world 
of aesthetic experience. It embraces building needs 
for habitation, for work, for leisure, for social 
services and for town planning. 

In the past, architecture was considered in 
terms of decorated facades. They were really 
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empty symbols of a society which had the privilege 
of luxuries. Today, we have come to understand 
what modern architecture should not be. We have 
defined what it should be at present, but we have 
not clear before us its future. 
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the living present— 


Looking around on the American continent, it is 
surprising to note a constant battle of styles. It 
is amazing to realize that the inspiration came 
from all the dead architectures. This young 
continent, the so-called new world, is making the 
terrible mistake on the question of architecture, of 
believing that life could come from the dead past. 

The small dwelling house is a basic example of 
superfluities, useless details and symbols. It 
belongs to a mentality and living system that has 
disappeared or is in the process of disappearing. 
The problem is to create an art for a new social 
spirit which is now appearing. 

It is a very conventional argument to state that 
America has no social classes, only income classes, 
and that it is no problem to enter from a lower to 
a higher class if your income allows it. But, 
surprisingly, the last twenty years show us that 
moving from one income class to a higher one is 
not simple. This static economic situation has 
created real unsurmountable divisions between 
classes, and ninety per cent—the majority of the 
population—belongs to the lowest income class. 
This low income class, which cannot have the 
privilege of obtaining the beauties of life through 
money, should have and shall have it without money. 

Of course, social questions involve many other 
questions. Art and architecture cannot be consider- 
ed the privilege of higher income classes only. 
They belong to everybody as does the blue sky or 
fresh air. 

The higher income class is partly educated and 
prepared to have a desire for art. They are 
perhaps educated for wishing for it in a way which 
the masses today do not even understand. But to 
awake a need, a wish for it is not a difficult 
problem. It is a problem of time and education, of 
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propaganda and especially of better economic 
conditions. 

While the European masses and the middle class 
will be lost from this point of view, because of 
economic struggles and, of course, of a lower 
standard, the American masses will probably reach 
a point where they will desire something more 
than materialistic satisfaction. The American 
masses will settle their materialistic problems when 
the European masses will only begin to understand 
them. 

For a long time it was said that only Europe can 
produce art because it has the atmosphere, the 
tradition and the human material for it. The 
atmosphere is gone, the tradition is gone, and 
where is the human material? It would be ridicu- 
lous to state that they have escaped from Europe 
to the American continent. No, there remain 
artists, and good artists, in Europe. But they are 
not creating any more and they will not create for 
a long time. 

The point is that the artist can create only if he 
receives stimulation and liberty to express his 
ideas. Ideas of artists cannot be limited, by 
prejudice, because they die in the moment of 
limitation. Art needs faith, ideology and fanatic 
love for it. 

In America, there are no limitations. There are 
free masses which are in considerably better 
economic conditions than the Europeans and there 
are now 140 millions all speaking the same language 
and having the same understanding for many 
human feelings, expressions and actions. These 
masses will be the greatest consumer market for 
artists ever known in history. 
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—and the future. 


Recent experiments of government orders for 
mural paintings and sculptural decorations for 
federal buildings, have not only increased the 
opportunities for American artists but have 
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stimulated a nation-wide art consciousness, perhaps 
unequalled since the days of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

America has shown in the last five years a 
collaboration of 700 artists for the decoration of 
900 buildings. One will ask, are these artists in 
the meaning of European standards? We are 
accustomed to measuring with the scale of Michael 
Angelo or Durer or Van Dyck, and naturally the 
question will arise as to whether the American soil 
can produce such giants. These giants belong to 
the past, and Europe has not produced one similar 
in the last 50 years. It is very probable that 
Europe will produce geniuses, but America will too. 

The American continent gave, in the last 30 
years, great scientists, technicians, authors and 
actors to the world, and of course great builders. 
The Americans are a building nation. Building 
has made America rich and is making it a better 
place in which to live. 

The growing America should build continuously 
to meet the growing needs, to reach the maximum 
social and economic advantages. We know from 
history that building is one of the most important 
measures of civilization. This is the main reason 
why America will become the centre of art. 

Through building, America will concentrate 
every human effort to create in art what has been 
done in science and technique. The cold function- 
alism to design what is sufficient and necessary 
with the lyrical solutions of the new architecture of 
Europe, have not penetrated successfully into the 
spirit of this continent. It seems that the aesthetic 
results of the modern European architecture are 
not solutions for America. 

If America will not accept from Europe a guide 
in architecture, she should create herself the new 
architecture of tomorrow. 

The task is very clear and America has the 
spirit to reach this goal. It is the spirit of 140 
millions of Americans, who have created the beauty 
of the modern car, the aeroplane, the industrial 
mass products, the gigantic engineering works and 
the humanity of public housing. 

The modern American architecture should be 
1. Free from the romanticism of the past and from 

meaningless conventions, but 
2. Free, also, from the doctrinaire geometry of the 

present. 
3. In tune with the technical developments. 
Consciously in sympathy with nature. 
5. Free from the machine age spirit and, above all, 
it should be a human architecture. 

Of course, this architecture will be different 
from that which in Europe is called modern 
architecture, because America has_ different 
climates, different living systems, habits, tempera- 
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ments, ideals, different building methods and 
different raw materials. The emotional reaction of 
American mankind to materials, shapes and colors 
will result in characteristics different from the 
European aesthetic principles. 

The most urgent task is now to carry on with the 
movement for modern architecture while Europe— 
once the stronghold of it—is no longer in the 
limelight. This does not mean perfecting ideas and 
theories only, but to put the theories into practice. 


The experience of Europe is now available for 
the benefit of everybody. The great open spaces of 
the American continent are really suitable for a 
new architecture to fit in the rural peace and 
beauty, and to create the cities of tomorrow. 

The America of the future should be made of the 
visions which the modern architects are dreaming. 
It does not mean for them to build streets, parks, 
schools and other beautiful buildings only—but to 
create a well-rounded life also. 

The future cities should be designed for pleasant 
living and convenient work. Planning the future 
cities means a realistic process, it is based upon a 
definite objective, a perfect knowledge of human 
requirements and available resources and _ the 
ability to bring these requirements and resources 
together. 

Every American is a planner by birth—in the 
sense as other peoples are characterized by excelling 
in music, in art, in organization, in commercial 
trades or in military ability. The American will 
prepare a plan for his private life, for his business 
or recreation, for things which affect him for 
hours or for his children’s future life. 

This organic and logical way of preparation by 
individuals or groups has made the America of 
today and will make the America of tomorrow. 


Social and economic changes of far-reaching 
significance are already taking place in the world 
and America will have to face them also. But 
America may be able to force these changes towards 
the goal of universal happiness, for which every 
nation or individual strives either consciously or 
unconsciously. 

If we compare the _ technical discoveries, 
especially in America, with the progress of human 
happiness, we must point out that they have not 
progressed in the same ratio, because of a lack of 
education for living and of chaotic and ugly 
environment. 

In the past, the metropolis—the big city—was 
the great attraction but it became the misapplica- 
tion of human principles. Great blocks of build- 
ings like prisons (where everybody is a figure 
only) were growing, ignoring the human right to 
sunlight and fresh air. In the suburbs people were 
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destroying the physical inheritance received from 
nature in order to establish towns. 

But this tendency is changing and the goal is 
now to employ what is left of this inheritance for 
a fuller and more satisfying life. The forest— 
which once meant barriers to development of 
agriculture—should come to mean, with our new 
conception of planning, inviting sources of expan- 
sion, of beauty and recreation for a network of small 
healthy towns. These towns should be small 
enough for every man to be within calling distance 
of the country and large enough to provide collec- 
tive facilities for cultured living. 

It is believed that the American people will be 
able to master the forces of nature so that it will 
be possible to assure an age of a high standard of 
living for everybody and to develop a culture 
with results never achieved before in social and 
economic, scientific and artistic fields. 

In forming this Utopia of a new America, 
Canada should have and will have its share. 
Canada is predestined by its immense natural 
resources and by its geographic, climatic and 
economic conditions to create its own future and, 
with this, its material and spiritual life. 

Canada is now between two worlds. A spiritual 
world which was inspired greatly by Europe and 
a materialistic life influenced deeply by America. 


Between these two influences, nothing exists which 
is really a creation of Canada’s own, except the 
wonderful natural resources. It is very uncertain 
that Canada will follow this policy in the future too. 
Today, she is on a fork of a road and must now 
make her own definite decisions because Europe 
cannot give any more. 

This country has no tradition of arts and it will 
not be difficult to develop an art which really 
expresses our century, with the help of the con- 
tinuous influx of human material from Europe 
which—through a good immigration policy—could 
be selected for this purpose. 

Of course, the benefit of the new American 
influence will also help to change the face of 
Canada. 

The eternal human instinct, the love for life, the 
will power for development and for renewal, the 
fighting spirit for production, the equality of the 
people, the respect for human rights and freedom— 
all these together will develop in this continent a 
new culture, art and civilization, which only young, 
strong and healthy people can create. 

This continent really can decide its present, 
but—above all—its future in creating this new 
world of humans living to achieve happiness and 
beauty, which once was the monopoly of Europe. 


Two Strikes in Steel 
G. M. A. Grube 


government’s complete failure to implement 

its own professed policy in labor relations, and 
the dangerous complacency it displayed because of 
the absence of major disputes. I stressed the need 
to take measures already long overdue, and listed 
a few simple but effective steps that should be 
taken before serious strikes occurred. Nothing 
has been done in this direction—the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union dispute continues in spite of the 
unanimous report of a conciliation board ; employers 
continue to refuse the union recognition in spite of 
the government’s orders in council, and they do so 
with impunity. 

In this article I intend to deal at somewhat 
greater length with two specific disputes which 
have recently come to a head, and which raise 
questions of vital importance to the whole prob- 
lem of labor policy: the National Steel Car dispute 
at Hamilton and the other at the Peck Rolling 
Mills at Montreal. The union concerned in both 
cases is the Steel Workers Organizing committee, 
a C.1.0. union, and in Canada an affiliate of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor. 


I: LAST MONTH’S FORUM I deplored the 
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National Steel Car, Hamilton 


A board of conciliation was applied for by some 
of the employees of this plant as far back as 
February 3. There was considerable delay during 
which representatives of the department of labor 
were in Hamilton, apparently having difficulty 
with the management, who made various objections. 
Angus MacInnis, M.P., brought the matter up in 
parliament on March 10, to the obvious annoyance 
of the minister of labor and—post hoc non propter 
hoc?—the board was announced later the same 
day. It was by this time obvious that the manage- 
ment was being obstructive, and this is clear 
enough from Mr. McLarty’s own words: “I 
endeavored, without success, to secure negotia- 
tions” (Hansard, March 12, p. 1,605). 

Meanwhile, under section 502A of the criminal 
code, cases of wrongful dismissal were before the 
local courts, but the company won their cases, the 
court apparently deciding that the men (who were 
members of the union’s organizing committees) 
were not dismissed solely for union activities. The 
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timing of their dismissal was apparently purely 
coincidental ! 

On April 19, the conciliation board issued a 
majority interim report. They dealt specifically 
with one of the several cases of alleged discrimina- 
tion, notably that of George Tanner, the discharged 
president of the local union and one of the two 
signatories to the application for a board, and 
recommended his reinstatement pending a final 
award. Their other recommendation was that a 
ballot should be taken to test the union’s claim to 
represent the men, a claim that was, of course, 
challenged by the management. 

The reaction of the management to this report 
was typical of the worst kind of employer, who 
resents as an outrage any interference with the 
way he runs the plant he owns and treats the labor 
he buys. They flatly refused to reinstate Tanner, 
even temporarily, in spite of representations by 
both the minister of labor and minister of munitions 
and supply. Faced with a complete refusal of any 
kind of compromise, even though asked for by the 
government, the men finally went on strike on 
Sunday evening, April 26. Then, and only then, 
the government acted with unexpected vigor; by 
a special order in council (3040) they appointed 
Mr. E. J. Brunning controller of the business with 
very wide powers indeed on behalf of the govern- 
ment, and any person “violating or interfering 
with the exercise” of his powers is liable to a fine 
of $5,000 or five years’ imprisonment. 

The management was furious, and vented its 
fury in a large half-page advertisement in the 
daily papers over the signature of R. J. Magor, 
president. This should find a place in Canadian 
labor history as a vicious example of industria) 
Bourbonism, cloaked in sickening patriotic phrases. 
To them the union were but agitators or 
worse, the government cowards flinching before a 
red menace, and George Tanner they attacked in 
the most libellous and scurrilous terms. This 
advertisement was widely published, even in such 
reputable papers as the Toronto Saturday Night. 
Suffice it to say that the union, which was there 
said to represent only a small percentage of the 
workers, has since been proved by ballot to speak 
for 1,750 out of 2,250 voting employees, and that 
the minister of labor has categorically stated in 
parliament that “certain statements made in the 
advertisement do not coincide with the evidence 
given before the board at its interim sittings,” 
which, in parliamentary language, means that the 
advertisement is a tissue of lies. Expensive fiction, 
too, at current advertising rates! 

The most dangerous aspect of this extravagant 
display of unscrupulous fury, however, was its 
effect on certain newspaper editors. Most of them 
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swallowed it with relish. For a day or so they had 
been stunned by the surprising spectacle of a 
Liberal government actually taking decisive action 
against an owning group, but they soon recovered 
their breath, and they took their cue from Magor. 
Readers can find a prize display of editorial 
prejudice quoted in the speech of Angus MacInnis 


on May 6 (Hansard p. 2,787). I will here only 


add one example: 


This unprecedented action, a step toward state 
socialism, was taken in an undetermined dispute over 
one man with an unenviable record, in contradiction of 
the judgment of the president of the corporation, R. J. 
Magor, who is one of the most outstanding of the country’s 
industrialists. 

This paper has said it is the duty of the government 
to see that war work is uninterrupted. Some 100,000 
hours of work were lost in Hamilton plant owing to the 
invasion of this organization which, with one small 
incident, appears to have cowed the government of 
Canada. 

If this sort of intimidation continues, if the government 
is so spineless as to let the C.I.O. decide whether war 
work is to proceed or not, if Canada’s part in saving 
embattled democracy is to be dictated this way, God help 
the valiant boys on the fighting line—(Globe and Mail 
editorial, May 2.) 


To judge from my own experience, I do not 
think the sympathy of “the boys on the fighting 
line’ would be with Mr. Magor and his like. 
However, it is well to have this clear warning that 
if serious labor trouble were ever to arise, the 
patriotism of the big editors will consist mainly in 
hurling epithets at labor leaders, not in supporting 
the families the soldiers have left behind. 

In appointing a controller, the government acted 
with vigor, obviously in the right cause. But the 
appointment of controllers, as such, is no guarantee 
that justice will be done. Those who raise the cry 
that all strikes should be outlawed in wartime have 
in their mind an abstract picture which has little 
relation to reality: they see labor on one side, 
management on the other, and government agents 
arbitrating their respective claims with Olympian 
impartiality. There is no such thing. The govern- 
ment has repeatedly shown its inclination to deal 
with employers rather than workers, its outlook is 
far more akin to that of the management, as is 
clearly shown elsewhere. All this case proves is 
that even a Liberal government can act to’ keep 
production going, when goaded beyond endurance 
by employers who display a completely inept and 
stupidly unyielding obstinacy; and that it can be 
driven by such display to side with the workers on 
occasion, when parliament is sitting and the men 
are actually on strike. 

The statements of both the minister of labor and 
the minister of munitions made it quite clear that 
they appointed the controller because there was a 
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strike situation which threatened to spread, the 
blame for which lay with the company’s unyielding 
attitude. . They did not say or imply that the 
justice of the workers’ cause was the reason for 
their action (Hansard, April 30, pp. 2,614-5). That 
is the weakness of the government’s position, and it 
lays them open to the kind of attack we have seen 
in the press. Take away the right to strike, and 
who can doubt that the management would have 
got away with it? All of us want to avoid strikes 
in wartime, but the workers have no other ultimate 
means of forcing the government to intervene. In 
fact, take away the right to strike, and I have no 
doubt that, in this country and with this govern- 
ment (as against Britain), we should find ourselves 
living under a system of economic feudalism before 
the war was over, with the worst type of employer 
dictating, not only to the workers, but to the govern- 
ment itself. 

Remember also that you cannot end strikes by 
act of parliament, you can only legislate them into 
bloody riots. The only safe policy is to remove 
reasonable grievances that lead to strikes. 

The Peck Rolling Mills, Montreal 

The special interest of this case is in connection 
with the interpretation of order in council 7,440, 
and its effect on wages everywhere. Other 
factors were, of course, involved, union recognition 
in particular; a ballot resulting in 253 men out of 
270 in favor of the union completely disposed of 
the company’s claim that the union did not 
represent their workers. On this and most other 
issues, such as hours of work, overtime, sanitary 
conditions, there was no difference of opinion 
between the members of the conciliation board; 
and, by and large, their recommendations supported 
the contentions of the union. 

That the wages were shamefully low was 
universally admitted, the basic rate being 30.7 cents 
an hour, with a bonus of 15¢ a day. Fifty per 
cent of the workers were thus in receipt of 32c an 
hour or less. The corresponding basic rates in 
other concerns, and in other plants of the same 
concern, the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
vary from 40 to 4514¢ per hour. 

In their majority report, the chairman, Mr. 
Justice Cannon, and Mr. L. A. Forsyth, K.C., the 
employers’ representative, nowhere argue that a 
basic wage rate of 30c is in itself fair and reason- 
able. What they do say, however, is that order in 
council 7,440 leaves them no alternative but to 
declare it to be so: 


If we reach the conclusion, as in this case we must, 
that the wage rate prevalent in this establishment 
during the period 1926-29 was one established by prac- 
tice or agreement, in this industry locally, we should, as 
we see it, then determine, by comparison of the 1926-29 
level with that presently prevailing, whether the latter 
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is equal to or higher than the former. This we have 
done and having found the present rate to be higher 
than that of 1926-29, we are, we think, bound by the 
order in council P.C. 7,440 to consider that the rate is a 
fair and reasonable one, unless it fall within some 
exception created by the order in council. 


The exception will be referred to below. But the 
general interpretation is all-important and very 
startling. The order in council had not been so 
interpreted in other cases, namely at the Goodyear 
plant in Bowmanville, Ontario. I quote again the 
relevant section of the order in council: 


Wage rate levels established by agreement or prac- 
tice in any industry or trade, nationally or locally, during 
the period 1926-29, or higher levels established there- 
after but prior to the date hereof, shall be considered 
generally fair and reasonable except that where it is 
clearly shown that exceptional circumstances during that 
period resulted in depressed and sub-normal, or unduly 
enhanced or abnormal wages in a particular industry, 
trade or locality, the board may adjust such rates to 
what it considers fair and reasonable under such 
circumstances (my underlining above). 


The whole dispute centres round the words 
‘nationally or locally,’ which, if interpreted in the 
restricted manner adopted by the board, mean, as 
they make quite clear: 


In fact, the only national wage scale which, in our 
view, can be said to exist in any industry in Canada is 
that prevailing in respect to railway employees. 


This is, of course, not the only, nor indeed the 
natural, interpretation of the order in council. 
One would not naturally suppose that the govern- 
ment’s purpose was to stabilize wages in sweated 
industries, or paid by the worse employers, thus 
giving them a quite unfair advantage over their 
more enlightened competitors. In this particular 
case, DOSCO are paying lower wages in the Peck 
plant than in their plants in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. But the sinister part of it all is that the 
ministry of labor has given the restrictive inter- 
pretation here adopted its official blessing. In 
Suggestions for the Application of Order in Council 
P.C. 7,440 by Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, published in the April Labor Gazette, it is 
stated: 


... the highest wage rates generally prevailing and 
normally established for the different occupations in 
any given establishment during the period 1926-29 or 
any higher rates established thereafter but before 
December 16, 1940, shall be accepted as fair and 
reasonable . . . (my underlining). 


The words ‘in any given establishment’ do not 
occur in the order in council, but they do occur in 
the first quotation from the majority report of the 


board above. They are obviously following the 
later official interpretation of the order, rather 
than the order itself, and the additional phrase 
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makes all the difference. One would naturally 
have supposed that the wage rate established by 
practice or agreement in the steel industry as a 
whole nationally would be the reasonable rate to 
which the order refers. 

The consequences of the new interpretation are 
as obvious as they are disastrous. If this view 
were persisted in, low wage areas must remain low 
wage areas till the end of the war, and the under- 
cutting of costs through low wages by firms 
situated in Quebec has the official blessing of the 
dominion department of labor. Even the exception 
allowed in the order in council (see above) 
becomes meaningless, for here, too, the emphasis 
is then laid on a particular establishment or 
locality. No wonder that the two representatives 
of the Canadian Congress’ of Labor upon the 
national labor supply board, A. R. Mosher and 
C. H. Millard, have both resigned. 


The best answer to this piece of governmental 
skulduggery is given in the admirable minority 
report of the workers’ representative on the 
conciliation board, Mr. J. L. Cohen (also published 
in the April Labor Gazette). He has no difficulty 
in showing that a basic wage rate of 32c is not 
‘fair and reasonable. He then questions the validity 
of the restrictive interpretation of the order in 
council. He maintains that the discretion of a 
conciliation board is not in any way restricted or 
prescribed by the order, and shows conclusively 
that the majority interpretation is hardly likely to 
lead to industrial harmony or efficiency : 


It would condemn any large group of workers in an 
underpaid industry, say, or a low wage area, in this 
case the whole province of Quebec, to suffer that condi- 
tion until a new policy were instituted. I cannot conceive 
that such a policy would represent a wage policy either 
just or constructive, or that it would allay—let alone 
remove—discontent and industrial disturbance. 


The majority report proceeds upon the assumption 
that by reason of “variations in social and economic 
conditions in different localities’ of Canada “the fair- 
ness and reasonableness of wage scales can be determined 
(only) by local standards.” Local factors which have a 
bearing upon the cost of living may properly be taken 
into account, but it is nowhere seriously suggested that 
the cost of living in Montreal justifies a lower wage 
rate. Beyond this I am unable to understand, much 
less agree with, a concept of variation in our social and 
economic standards. I know of no principle which 
justifies the proposition that any group of people, of 
any province or of any industry, are mere stepchildren 
in the Canadian social order and expected to be satisfied 
with a lower standard of living than that generally 
approved by contemporary social and economic standards. 


This argument is even strengthened by the 
fact that the same concern pays a higher wage in 
its other plants, that, if the strike is prolonged, they 
will probably attempt to carry on this work in their 
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other plants, where higher wages will have to be 
paid. Not to mention the feelings of, say, the 


Sydney steelworkers if they find themselves 
employed as blacklegs against their fellows in 
Montreal. Endless trouble lies in that direction, 
and it is to be hoped that the government will 
disown the restrictive interpretations approved by 
its own ministry of labor. If they do not, they are 
headed for trouble. 

This second dispute may well serve to temper 
any extravagant hope of satisfactory government 
action, or any belief of a change of heart on the 
part of the authorities, that might have been 
encouraged by their dramatic intervention at 
Hamilton. It shouid also make it clear how very 
dangerous would be any attempt to enforce by law 
or order in council all the awards of conciliation 
boards, especially if these be only majority reports. 
Intervention should be justified by the justice of 
the case, not take place in any mechanical manner. 


M etamorphosts 


She stood a long time at the window 

She combed her hair and took a fresh ribbon 

And she made herself as fair as she would ever be 

Because the winter was gathering into dwindling 
patches 

That fought and retreated from the rising earth 

And it would soon be the spring of the year. 


She grew strange with a new way of walking 
And a light voice and a distant ear 

And she stood a long time at the window 

Or paused halfway up the stair... 

So her mother remembered a long way off 

And forgot some of her weariness in remembering. 


She wanted to walk alone both going and coming 
She wanted to wear a hat which was unheard of 
And there were all manner of new manners 
Because the day at twilight had a strange light 
And there were dark puddles on the dark ice 

And it would soon be the spring of the year. 


She sewed a long time on a new dress 

And pricked her finger and sewed on 

As if something drew her to have it made 

With room for her breasts that were not quite yet 
With sleeves for her wrists that were still thin 
And a cover for her long thin legs. 


She stood a long time and combed 

She walked alone both going and coming 

But for all she could do the snow gave in 

And the earth covered itself with a green mist 

For all she could do one came who followed after 
Because it was spring and because she was now a 


woman. 
DONALD STEWART 
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Sherwood Anderson: 
A Memory 


Earle Birney 


EN YEARS AGO, in Salt Lake City, I was 
Te of the principals in a willing kidnapping 

of Sherwood Anderson. I was batching 
with a gargantuan Dutch-American, a fellow 
instructor of English, in a house rented from one 
_ of the Mormon Twelve Apostles. Anderson came 
to town somewhat unexpectedly, on a lecture tour, 
and spoke under university auspices. Salt Lake is 
a hopping-off place for literary barnstormers on 
the way through the western cultural wastes, and 
we had grown to expect a certain almost military 
pattern to their visits. Louis Untermeyer, for 
example, had been met at the afternoon train by a 
stern representative of the extension department, 
who saw that he got promptly bathed in the best 
hotel and then whisked him to a dinner attended 
by the university’s merchant donors and other 
carefully chosen intelligentzia. He was then, as I 
remember, escorted to the lecture and back from it 
to a select levee in the lair of a dean, or perhaps 
it was the president, and guarded home. Next 
morning a conducted tour of the Temple grounds, 
then lunch at a female literary club, and hectic tea 
with the massed professors of English and their 
wives (lemonade for the saints). From there he 
was martialled to his train. 

Untermeyer seemed to accept all this as part of 
the entrancing life of a travelling celebrity, but my 
housemate Herman and I had read our Sherwood 
Anderson and were pretty sure that, if he were 
anything like his books, it would be in his best 
interests and ours if we abducted him. To make 
sure that he would appreciate what he was escap- 
ing, we let the extension department meet him at 
the train and give him his schedule. Then Herman 
lay in wait in the hotel lobby, lured the lion aside, 
and proposed our plan. Sherwood jumped at it. 
We allowed him to attend the usual merchant- 
patrons’ dinner, as insurance for the continuation 
of our salaries after he left town, and then to give 
his lecture. What he talked about, I don’t remem- 
ber, and I doubt if he did for long, either. Public 
speaking was not his forte and he knew it. But I 
have no difficulty in recalling what happened at 
the lecture’s end. 

Anderson took a long drink of water, excused 
himself from the flutterers gathering about the 
platform, walked into the anteroom and out the 
back door and into our waiting Ford. Back at the 
apostolic bungalow, he tore off his crumpled and 
incongruous dinner-jacket, Herman set out his beer 
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(brewed ambrosially from a formula stretching 
back to eighteenth century Rotterdam), and I 
quietly assembled a stagparty. We selected names 
from a list of youths whom we knew to be discreet, 
to lie beyond the pale of official receptions, and to 
have read at least two Anderson books. 

It was a highly selfish procedure on our part, 
and reckless of Sherwood to abet it, but it was 
worth all the cold glances we suffered later from 
the uninvited. Anderson refused to stop talking, 
or being talked at, until five the next morning. 
Then we smuggled him back to his hotel, where he 
gave the management instructions to cancel the 
dawning day’s engagements on the grounds that 
he would undoubtedly be unwell until train time. 


As the years have gone on I have read Ander- 
son’s books less assiduously. For my generation 
he seemed later to be repeating merely what he had 
already said, and the stimulus he gave us to be 
skeptical of the modern city world and to value the 
honest simplicities of the small town life from 
which most of us came, was a stimulus absorbed, 
completed, and of decreasing significance amid 
the deepening troubles of our times. But the 
stimulus of Sherwood Anderson as a human being 
has not faded for me since that night. 

It was not so much what he said. Most of us 
were young enough to feel that Anderson was 
sentimental and oldfashioned when he argued that 
we would be happier and more usefully employed 
running a rural newspaper. But I don’t think there 
was one of us who wasn’t moved by the sense of a 
great and authentic American character, of a 
superior integrity of being. Unlike most literary 
men one meets, he was really a part of his books. 
That was why we could abduct him. The puzzle- 
ment, the homespun talkativeness, the invigorating 
insistence that every individual could be unique and 
wonderful—these were not literary mannerisms. 
They were Anderson. 


He had, above all, the odd combination of an 
irrepressible inventive fancy and a dogged respect 
for the truth. Someone asked him, rather cheekily, 
if he had ever made any money from his books, 
and he began to tell us about the house he had built 
on the royalties of “Dark Laughter.” This was the 
first of his novels which “somehow” suddenly sold, 
he did not know why. He got a cheque—ten 
thousand dollars. Ten thousand dollars. What 
should he do with it? What did he most want? He 
did not know. A trip around the world, perhaps, 
a sailboat, a house. A house, that was it. So he 
built a little house, of stone, remote on a hill. He 
took much time selecting the site and the plans. 
When it was building he was swept with excitement, 
and wheedled the masons into letting him lay 
mortar. Then it was finished, just as he wanted it, 
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and he settled down to write in it. But he found 
he couldn’t. The typewriter was always in one 
room and he was always in some other. With his 
last dollars he bought four more typewriters, one 
for each room. Still he couldn’t write. So he 
walked out of the house and never came back. 


It was a characteristic Anderson story, and you 
could see him shaping it artistically as he went 
until it emerged as a piece of comic self-irony in 
the spirit of Mark Twain. But his coda to it was 
equally typical: “Now don’t take that story for 
gospel. I started out trying to remember something 
that really happened, but damned if I didn’t make 
a yarn out of it before I was half way through.” 
It was the same clear-eyed facing of the peculiar 
ethics of art which had made him begin the 
autobiography of his childhood with the warning, 
“I am a story teller starting to tell a story and I 
cannot be expected to tell the truth.” 


It was an honesty that was catching. You 
listened to him as he talked in his slow, slightly 
bewildered way and before you knew it, you found 
yourself falling into his tone, feeling for the 
simplest words, the plain statement of the emotion, 
coming down from whatever intellectual eyrie you 
had perched yourself in to walk again in stride with 
the common people of this continent. It was 
partly the genuineness of his listening, as well as 
his talking, which made him a catalyst of sinceri- 
ties. Whatever you were trying to say, here was a 
man humble enough and patient enough and curious 
enough to listen, and by the peculiar quality of his 
listening help you to say it. “I Want To Know 
Why” is the title of one of his best short stories 
and it might serve, now that he is dead, as a not 
unworthy epitaph—a motto for a persistent child, 
perhaps, but he would not take that amiss. 

When one is inclined, as who these days is not, to 
have moments of despair about the ability of the 
human animal to achieve brotherliness of heart 
and honesty of mind, there is comfort in the know- 
ing that men like Sherwood Anderson have been 
abroad in the land. He was a man who looked into 
the faces of its common people, and, on the whole, 
liked what he saw, and where he did not like, he 
had the courage to speak and the capacity to hope. 


Love Song 


Like a sea is to stretch between 
Your life and mine; 


Like a window is to lie 
Facing you unnoticed. 


RONALD HAMBLETON 


JUNE, 1941 


Ichabod--The Churches’ 
Ignominy 
R. E. K. Pemberton 


EW ASPECTS of our disintegrating society 
Fe more striking than the blindness of those 

who are important within it, including the 
Christian churches. We live in a world in which 
the basic secular institutions, sired by selfishness 
out of unreason, have brought forth the only issue 
that could be expected of such parentage. That 
issue—ourselves—is inevitably a weakling. It is 
morally, spiritually, and intellectually bewildered 
and futile. And the churches drone... 

Our most debilitating factor is in the moral and 
religious sphere. The late Lord Lloyd, of ambiguous 
memory, had an inspired insight when he traced 
much of the world’s suffering to the ‘moral dis- 
armament’ to which for decades the people have 
been subjected by their leaders. He was not, of 
course, obliquely recommending the nationally- 
advertised nostrum which his phrase at once calls 
to mind. He was thinking of the failure of political 
leadership. But his argument applies with an 
added and terrible force to those religious leaders 
who set themselves before us also as our moral 
leaders—the churches. They have failed utterly to 
supply that moral leadership without which the 
appeal to the religious sense is stillborn. 

They have failed: in part because—as one church- 
member put it at the recent conference in Eng- 
land—they have prudently limited their efforts to 
‘nosing out fornication.’ Prudently: yes: for the 
economic lords of our creation do not own that as 
their pet vice. But such choosiness in moral 
suasion naturally fails to make man either moral 
or religious. Neither morality nor religion can be 
absorbed except as a balanced diet. So the 
churches, as is quite obvious to anybody, have 
fought a losing battle even against fornication. 

Of course, the speaker might have added drink 
as a second object of ecclesiastical barking. It 
might appear, too, that here the dog had even 
bitten. But not so fast: here as everywhere emerge 
the effects of our economic system. Where a 
majority is too poor, only a diminishing majority 
can drink beer. Beer costs money: fornication 
need not. 

The churches’ failure is total and progressive. 
Its causes, present and historical, have lately been 
illumined in an important book by Middleton 
Murry.* The author’s conclusions may perhaps 
be summarized in the following sentences: The 


*The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches: J. Middleton 
Murry; London, Andrew Dakers; 1940; 5/s. 
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church has failed the nation by never criticizing 
its corporate acts.’ ‘The sins of the individual, im- 
portant and grievous though they are, count for 
little in his burden of destiny compared with the 
corporate sins for which responsibility can be 
imputed neither to individuals nor to governments.’ 
Apart from its interest in maintaining its own 
existence as an institution, the churches’ function 
today is ‘to sanctify a secular order which is now 
patently un-Christian;’ it is ‘to try to make men 
feel good when the realities of the situation demand 
that they should feel bad.’ These and many other 
arresting statements are justified to satiety. Not 
that the reader will ever be bored. The argument 
is indeed at times difficult to follow, but it is built 
up to a cumulative and crushing cogency. The 
writing, simple and often beautiful, is_ itself 
sufficient testimony to the author’s sincerity. It 
is perhaps this sincerity which enables him to be 
frequently sarcastic without ever failing in charity. 
The book, by the way, is written from the stand- 
point of a pacifist; but this fact is irrelevant to 
its central thesis, and such effects as it has upon 
emphasis can easily be allowed for by the reader. 


The book is somewhat weak on the constructive 
side. Since the publisher’s jacket states the 
contrary, the intending reader needs to be warned. 
Nevertheless, no criticism of the book is implied in 
the warning; it is an essay, not in construction, but 
in analysis and criticism. ‘What to do about the 
churches’ is, however, so important and interesting 
a problem, that a few remarks about it may, 
perhaps, be justified. 

Their subjugation to the secular and other 
causes mentioned by Murry have not been solely 
responsible for their failure, even though chiefly 
responsible. Another cause has derived from their 
real preoccupation with the salvation of the indivi- 
dual soul. This concern goes hand in hand with 
an atomic view of the individual which intelligent 
awareness (not to mention a classical education!) 
has never justified and which modern conditions of 
life render quite unpardonable. The fact is that 
the character and possibilities of nearly all men are 
decisively conditioned by the character of the 
society in which they live. It follows that you 
cannot change men without changing their insti- 
tutions. The churches must learn this lesson, and 
give effect to it in their practice, before they can 
be justified in the eyes either of God or of man. To 
practise it, however, they would need not only 
intelligence but that return to Christ which they 
need even more than those upon whom they urge 
it. 

For the burden of our criticism must be that the 
churches do not practise what they preach, or 
should preach; that they refuse to give that example 
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which would at once prove their sincerity and flood 
them with converts; that they cling indecently to 
their vested interests in a social order that is mani- 
festly un-Christian while hypocritically demanding 
allegiance to a divine order. On the strength of 
their lip-service to the divine order they even slough 
off the burdens of secular society: they refuse taxa- 
tion which others must pay. To the qualities of the 
fainéant and the hypocrite they add that even of 
the parasite. 

There are many thousands of sincere souls in 
the churches; and it is no critic’s desire to offend 
them. But, as Murry insists, ‘it is necessary to 
generalize. The fact is that ‘the insuperable 
obstacle between the common man and Christ 
today is the Christian church.’ It could only be 
anything else, if, first, it realized within itself the 
fundamental Christian quality of love; and if, 
next, that love were lived by it, as Archbishop 
Temple has lately said, in terms not only of senti- 
ment, but also of purpose—purpose expressing 
itself in ‘definite proposals’ and practical action to 
implement them. Love without works is a trans- 
parent hypocrisy. 

The churches are beyond hope. The sincerity of 
many ministers and lay members is hamstrung 
within them. It is futile to point to Oxford 
conferences, United church conferences, such and 
such Encyclicals, as evidence that the churches are 
conscious of the demands of their mission. These 
documents have been mere ‘scraps of paper.’ 
Literally nothing, in terms of corporate action, has 
issued from them. Yet they have been coming off 
the press for decades. The devoted efforts of 
individuals are manacled in the grip of a fatal 
institutional sclerosis. This is true even when the 
would-be reformers are of the calibre and impor- 
tance of Pope Pius XI and the Archbishop of York. 
As the church is subdued to the secular order, so 
are even such men as these subdued to their 
churches. 

What course then is open to the Christian? Not 
that refuge in other-worldliness which is a plain 
refusal of responsibility that Christ would contemn. 
Not that aberration of surrealism which would 
attempt to reform the incorrigible. The churches 
have identified themselves with an evil social order 
that is passing away. They will pass with it. 
Meanwhile they are killing Christianity. Christians 
can only save it by totally ignoring them, by 
working outside them with Christ instead for their 


guide. 
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Wheat 


Lucidus 


W ITH BRITISH FORCES withdrawing 
from Greece as I write this, it is well for 
the C.C.F. to stand back for a resurvey 

of the situation as it affects Canada. 

Germany and Russia are left the only major 
powers on the European continent, and it is safe to 
assume that their common boundaries will remain 
constant for some time. As things look at present, 
the fact that Sweden, Switzerland and Portugal 
have not been gulped down by the Nazi tiger is 
not important, for they are at least under its paws. 

Turkey is left. Some of the now discredited 
tribe of political “experts” say that Russia has 
agreed to let Hitler roll down Asia Minor towards 
the Suez canal without hindrance providing he will 
let Russia do the same in Persia. Others of the 
“experts” say the campaign in Greece was valuable 
only as a time-gainer, and that the really important 
struggle will take place in Africa. 

A British loss in Asia Minor, in Africa or in 
the British Isles themselves would have far- 
reaching political consequences upon Canada. 
Taking the extreme view, it would result in one 
of three things, viz: the transfer of the Empire’s 
capital to Canada, the independence of Canada or 
the union of Canada, politically, with the United 
States. These, I say, are political possibilities. 

But there is an economic situation which is far 
from being a possibility; rather it is an actuality, 
and a very acute one, indeed, for the western 
farmer. I refer to the fact that Europe, to all 
practical purposes, is under the domination of 
Hitler. If he wants to sit tight he will create a 
situation which will shake the Canadian economic 
life to its foundations. 

Our whole economic life has been based on 
ability to export, and most of that export has been 
to Europe. Low as our standard of living has 
dropped, it is still higher than that of the European 
peasant. Why? Because the balance of trade has 
continued to be in our favor. If the British navy 
continues to keep a tight blockade on Europe it will 
make a _ difficult problem for Hitler. Some 
commentators say this year’s crop will decide. If 
he can get enough crop sown, and keep enough of 
it intact from R.A.F. fire bombs, his regime should 
be safe for a few years, at least. (Safe for Hitler, 
I mean). 

With the dictatorial powers he possesses over 
everything but the weather, I think the odds should 
be in his favor. If that be so, Canada’s economic 
set-up is due for an earthquake. Either the 
western farmer does a quick shift away from 
wheat, or his financial backers go bankrupt, taking 
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him along with them. Even if he makes the shift, 
his readjustment is going to be a pretty rough 
affair. 

This is where our minister of agriculture, Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner, comes in. Whatever his opponents 
may say of him, I don’t recall hearing any of them 
say that “J.G.” ever failed to see realities directly 
under his nose. I think he sees them now. But 
in his assessment of the future he is just as wrong 
in this instance as he always was. His latest wheat 
plan, designed to force the farmer away from 
wheat, is just as gigantic a project as the collec- 
tive farm movement was in Russia. In the Soviet 
the result was riot, intimidation and bloodshed. In 
Canada it will be economic ruin. 


Of course Mr. Gardiner will deny this. Is not 
the farmer actually to be compensated for abandon- 
ing wheat? True, but, without even going into the 
adequacy or the justice of that compensation, we 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear know that 
the one who will foot the bill, now or later, will be 
the farmer and his under-paid cousin in the city. 


It is not enough to compare them with Europe’s 
peasantry. Canada’s farmers are far from being 
peasants. They have been to school, and know 
that when limitless natural resources are added to 
limitless manpower and horsepower, the result 
should be a standard of living far in excess of 
anything they have had in the past. They have 
also been through the political mill, and know the 
traditional slogan of the Liberal party has been 
“individualism first.” They can’t help distrusting, 
therefore, when that party breaks out in a rash 
of control boards and directors, even if a “win-the- 
war” objective seems to justify it. They don’t see 
how the Liberals can have their individualism and 
eat it, too. 

What the Liberal party did not realize was that 
government control under the profit system is a 
matter of whole hog or none, that it must be air- 
tight to be effective, that it cannot be airtight 
unless a ceiling is placed over profits, and that if 
it has a ceiling there is an end to the individual 
incentive which is said to be the very essence of 
the profit system. 

Wise as the Liberals are politically, they have 
also failed to see the political dynamite which can 
be created by control from the top. On every hand 
it builds up irritations which cannot help but react 
on election day. 

There is a lesson in this for the C.C.F. Now that 
war has brought acceptance of economic planning, 
in principle, at least, it is probable that the people 
will come to see the value of putting their planning 
in the hands of a party which has always advocated 
planning; not leaving it with the Liberals, who have 
always preached against it. 
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A responsibility devolves upon the C.C.F. 
When it reiterates its stand for economic planning 
there should be no vagueness in that term. It 
should know exactly what sort of planning is 
needed. To what extent should it come from the 
top? What industries should be owned and 
operated by the government and what by the 
workers engaged in that industry? What indus- 
tries should be owned and operated jointly by 
government and workers? What set-up within an 
industry will keep friction to a minimum? To what 
extent should there be consumer representation, and 
should it be elected directly or superimposed by the 
government? 


These matters are vital. It would be a tragedy 
if the C.C.F. became so preoccupied with the 
problem of getting power that it neglected to plan 
what it would do when the goal was reached. 


Madrid 


Another winter begins today. 
Slowly fibres in the deepest regions 
of my being awaken, twitch to memories of last 
winter 
twitch, stretch out again, taut, nerveless 
to realms far beyond this earth. 


Another winter begins today. 

No bread in this city I love so much. 

No bread and no light. 

Geraniums freeze. At night 

shells awaken me from dreams infernal 

as the bull’s foaming blood in the ring. 

Dawn on the barricades, and there’s 

nothing but a smashed face. 

Instead of swallows, moss and the weight of ages in 

burned-out houses, 

Empty bloodless houses open to the sky. 

They’re selling emeralds in the market now, 

and greedily they’re eating oranges and fish 
spattered with blood and brains. 


Another winter begins today. 
Flies gather on clots of blood. 
The sky rains hell. 
There’s no rest in the night. 
Caught in a cordon of fire, wounded, destroyed, 
ruined still you fight 
Madrid, fight and face another winter. 
Twitching like a rose kicked into the gutter. 
Another winter begins today. 


PABLO NERUDA, 1937 








The Dish of Blood from Almerta-- 
Bombing of Almeria 


A dish for the archbishop, 
A smoking, bitter dish, 
A dish filled with ashes, sharp-pointed steel, 
tears and the dust of tumbled walls. 
A dish for the archbishop, 
A dish of blood from Almeria. 


A dish too for the banquer. 

Cheek-bones of children from the happy South. 

A dish served amid detonations, 

a terrifying dish of ruins. 

A dish for the Axis partners, filthy bitter dish, 

the dish of mud-befouled heads, the dish of blood 
from Almeria. 





Every morning, every troubled morning of your 
life 

you’ll see it there. See the smoking plate on your 
table. 

And you'll shove it aside with your soft white hands 

so’s not to see it. Just shove it aside a little. 

Shove it between the grapes and the rolls. 

Shove the plate of blood away a little. 

Every morning, every morning you'll 

shove it aside a little. 





A plate too for you, Mr. Colonel, and for you, Mrs. 
Colonel 

A plate at every banquet 

to hear your oaths in the wine-gold light of after- 
noon. 

The blood’ll be hovering there 

Dead, twitching. 


Yes, it’s there in front of you, the dish none of you 

Ambassadors, ministers, news-gatherers 

nor fat tea-drinking ladies understand. 

The dish filled full with the blood and sweat of the 
poor, 

the dish of blood from Almeria. 

In front of you always. 


PABLO NERUDA 


(These two poems by Pablo Neruda are from a book, 
“Rspana en el Corazon,” recently published by the Ercilla 
Press, Santiago, Chile, with whose kind permission these 
translations are printed. The translations are by 


Josephine Hambleton.) 
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Correspondence 


Norman A. MacKenzie, Fredericton, N. B., writes: In 
your issue of March, 1941, on page 386, there is a very 
interesting review of a book recently published under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
“Canada Gets the News,” by Carleton McNaught. In the 
closing paragraph of that review your reviewer states 
that “the Canadian Institute of International Affairs is 
one of the select institutions in this country which is 
specially endowed to make contributions to the sweetness 
and light of our civilization.” The reviewer then asks 
the question: “Why should this book be published at the 
exorbitant price of three dollars and fifty cents, a price 
which insures that it will not be read by the ordinary 
Canadian who most needs the kind of information and 
enlightenment that it supplies.” 

This statement is open to misinterpretation in that the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs is not specially 
endowed by anyone for any purpose; it is dependent for 
its continued existence upon the contributions of its mem- 
bers and of those that its members can persuade to con- 
tribute to its support. In addition certain of the Ameri- 
can foundations have agreed to pay limited amounts for a 
limited time for the support of special research work, but 
the bulk of this is earmarked for the actual research work 
and is not available for other purposes. The result is 
that the Institute is forced to make such arrangements as 
it can with the publishers and in the majority of cases 
must provide a subsidy in order that books like this can 
be published at all. 

No one regrets more than those responsible for this 
work that it is necessary to place books of this kind on 
the market at the high price of which you complain but 
in the circumstances the only other course would seem to 
be to leave them unpublished—unless we can get that 
special endowment which you incorrectly assume that we 
have and which we wish that we did have. 


Ralph Henley, Fort Erie North, writes: The article in 
your May issue titled “Promoting A Newsprint ‘Crisis’ ” 
. very adroitly side-steps the most potent reason for 
prorating; i.e., all the newsprint manufacturers obtain 
their pulpwood from the public forests of Canada. Only 
by depleting these forest areas can the mills acquire suffi- 
cient raw material to produce adequate supplies of news- 
print. The public forests belong to the citizens of Canada. 
Control over them is vested in the various provincial 
governments, acting as trustees for the people. Cut-throat 
competition between the units of a greatly over-expanded 
industry brought about a chaotic condition. Not merely 
those who had invested in the industry suffered. Workers 
in the woods and in the mills had only intermittent 
employment at low wages; men were recurrently thrown 
out of work in localities where no other industries existed 
to take up the slack; the burden of relief on the shoulders 
of taxpayers was aggravated—while publicly-owned tim- 
ber, mostly in Ontario and Quebec, was being chopped 
down with no return to the public coffers save purely 
nominal dues or fees. And all for what purpose? That 
prosperous foreign periodicals might buy newsprint at a 
price so low as to spell disaster for Canadian mills and 
misery for their workers. As for the Chicago Tribune 
and the New York News, there seems to be no validity in 
the argument that their subsidiary, the Ontario Paper 
Company, should be exempt from prorating because it 
sells no newsprint in the open market. As long as it 
remains exempt, it works a hardship on the rest of the 
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industry—just as the commercial canning business would 
suffer if every housewife in the country resolved to do all 
her own preserving. That the Chicago Tribune’s anti- 
British propaganda has been the subject of adverse edi- 
torial comment in Canada should surprise no one. 
“Exponents of patriotism” were not needed to inspire it. 
And let it not be forgotten that a while ago the Tribune 
circulated among Canadian publishers a booklet which 
contained a most careful selection of Tribune editorials 
and cartoons. The selection was obviously made to de- 
ceive people into thinking that the Tribune was pro- 
British. 


Laura 


Fleet snows of death explain 
her forehead, but complain 
against the fleeter grass 

of her flung tenderness, 


while timelessness debates 

(smiling, the lady waits) 

how skilful terror bombs 

her breasts with shimmering psalms. 


Whose shut exacting soul 
(alone to whom Time lends 
what Time most freely spends) 
through earth and air the whole 
and least of dreams propels, 
caressing as it kills. 
HAROLD ANDREWS 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


have a better England to live in! Because we were both 
right . . . We have to fight now for what I believe in. 
And after that, we’ll have to fight for what he believed 


War Novel 


THIS ABOVE ALL: Eric Knight; Musson; pp. 473; $2.75. 


R. KNIGHT is one of England’s maturing novelists. 

He began four years ago with an honest and read- 
able proletarian novel, “Song on Your Bugle,” and fol- 
lowed it by the most amusing novelette of the decade, 
“The Flying Yorkshireman.” “This Above All” shows 
great advance in style, dramatic power, and subtlety of 
characterization. For sheer writing, the opening chapter 
is as good as anything in Hemingway or Steinbeck, with 
the reservation that the Americans preceded Mr. Knight. 


The publishers call this “the first important novel to 
come out of the war” and they are probably right, though 
it is not a great novel. There is the Dickens’ fault of 
dropping minor characters and picking them up after 
they are forgotten, without the Dickens’ virtue of making 
them unforgettable. Too often, also, opposing points of 
view are presented awkwardly in oversized chunks of 
dialogue, which tend to become merely alternative mono- 
logues. Moreover, the theme—which is not so much 
whether one should be true to his own self as whether 
he should be true to England—is intellectually debated 
and only emotionally resolved. To the question—is it 
worth while for an English working-class man to fight in 
this war?—Mr. Knight comes perilously near to answer- 
ing ‘No,’ and one feels that the latter end of his argument 
forgets the beginning. 


Nevertheless this novel is worth anyone’s reading, for 
its clear-eyed if puzzled facing of the fundamental issues, 
as well as for its remarkable realism in the depiction of 
bombed and blackened England. The theme is focussed 
through the love story of the young soldier, Clive, who, 
like Herrie in the author’s first novel, is an honest and 
intelligent Yorkshireman who has educated himself 
despite, and partly because of, the handicaps of illegiti- 
mate birth and continuous poverty. He has come out of 
the hell of Dunkirk disillusioned with a ruling class that 
could get its army into such a scrape, and he is resolved, 
like the Hemingway character of the last war, “to make 
a separate peace.” On his leave—which he intends, by 
desertion, to make permanent—he casually begins a 
relationship with a WAAF girl which blossoms under 
bombings into an intense and moving passion. This part 
of the novel will inevitably be compared with “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls,” but in some ways Mr. Knight’s study of 
modern love is more convincing. His lovers are as forth- 
right and sensitive, but they are less artificially laconic 
and more capable of conversing on planes beyond those 
of mere sensation or jejune mysticism. The girl is a 
finely conceived portrait of a middle class Englishwoman, 
who renews Clive’s inner conflict by her loyalty to the 
good England she knows. But Mr. Knight is honest 
enough not to let Clive give in; he takes to pathetic flight 
from the army through the English countryside, then 
returns to tragedy in London. He is a fine symbol of the 
allies lost at home, lost before war began, by the failure 
of the English ruling class in the days of the long armis- 
tice to make an England worthy of his loyalty and his 
courage. But the final words are spoken by the girl, 
Prue, to his unborn child within her: “You’re going to 


Interwoven bitterly, though none too smoothly, with 
the love story are ironic scenes of contrast on a Hearstian 
estate in California, where a humorless and conscience- 
ridden Englishman negotiates for a war contract from 
an American industrialist who is enjoying his ability to 
keep the British empire waiting. There is a cold female 
prig who manoeuvres successfully to get herself and her 
brats out of the war zone, and there is a retired general 
who talks a little too much like Old Jolyon Forsyte, but, 
in the end, does his bit with magnificent Yorkshire 
obstinacy, helping his prize cow bear her calf in the midst 


of a fire-raid. The book is worth reading for that scene 
alone. EARLE BIRNEY 


in 


Turkey, England, Chile 


TURKEY: Emil Lengyel; Random House, Macmillan; 
New York, 1941; pp. 474. 


HIS IS a journalist’s book. It might well have been 

issued as a series of articles in the Sunday supple- 
ments. A certain number of standard works on Turkey 
have been consulted to get the material, and the findings 
have been jumbled together in typical newspaper style, 
the novel with the traditional, the colorful with the drab, 
the noble with the vicious. There is much the same sense 
of proportion throughout most of the book as you will 
find upon an ordinary newspaper page where human 
interest trivialities jostle major political decisions and 
first-rate events. The book was evidently written 
quickly, and probably the best impression of it is to be 
gained by him who reads at a similar rapid rate. He who 
goes more slowly may well find himself bogged down. 

There is, of course, a mine of information about 
Turkey for those readers who know little or nothing of 
the country and its people, but it is a mine in which 
the ore needs rather much refining. For those who do 
know Turkey there are many bits of curiosa. If the book 
has a theme at all it would seem to be the story of the 
emergence of the present modernized and rejuvenated 
republic but this theme becomes clearly apparent only 
in the latter part of the book. Otherwise it keeps crop- 
ping out in odd places only to be promptly submerged 
by essays on whirling dervishes or Crusaders or Mongolian 
tribesmen. 

We are inclined to agree with the author that the 
creation of present Turkey is a great miracle of the east 
and a matter of prime importance. Hence, we would have 
preferred to have seen the author concentrate upon just 
that story and not try to cram an encyclopaedic survey 
of the history, geography, ethnography, sociology, and 
philosophy of Asia Minor and its peoples since time 
immemorial into 474 pages. As it is, an intelligent 
reader hoping to get a good understanding of the rise. of 
the Turkey of Kemal and Inonu would do better to 
consult a fine work like D. E. Webster’s “The Turkey of 
Atatiirk.” RICHARD M. SAUNDERS 
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MASAS, LITERATURA Y POLITICA: Manuel Lopez- 
Rey; Nascimiento Press, Santiago, Chile, 1941. 


ICTATORSHIPS are caused not by war, but by the 

tremendous forces of moral decay released by war, 
argues Manuel Lopez-Rey in “Literature, Politics and the 
Masses.” 

Familiar political systems are disappearing. New 
economic blueprints to Utopia are feeding national war 
machines to crush more minds, more souls, more bodies. 
Party programs offer no solution. The job of reconstruc- 
tion is up to the individual. 

Biological interpretations of human relationships, econ- 
omic interpretations of history, stress on class struggle by 
minority party politicians have tended to make men think 
of themselves as unimportant conglomerations of cells 
whose only refuge against overpowering economic forces 
was in strong political organization. So the masses have 
become content to let their leaders do their thinking for 
them. As sole interpreters of the party program, dictators 
have justified their complete control of the press, film, 
radio, education and the political and economic life of 
their country. The result—tyranny, chaos, war. 

The answer is education. More training in philosophy 
and history and their many interpretations. 

“Men must be taught,” concludes this all too-sketchy 
essay, “men must be taught that they and not their 
leaders are responsible for the government of their 
country and the policy or lack of policy which leads that 
government into war. They must be taught to think for 
themselves and to work well, no matter how insignificant 
their work may seem, not as heroes of some_ superior 
race but as human beings for their own self-satisfaction 
and for the benefit of their fellow men.” 

JOSEPHINE HAMBLETON 


ENGLAND’S HOUR: Vera Brittain; Macmillan; pp. 301; 
$2.75. 


NGLAND’S HOUR is a comprehensive picture of 

present day England caught in the maelstrom of a 
second world war. It is not a story of armies, and navies 
and air forces, but of the people themselves. It is an 
honest attempt to describe things as they are. 

There is betrayed throughout a fine fire of patriotism 
which is as deep as it is unmistakable, an agonized affec- 
tion of a lovely land and a deep love and understanding 
of all the faults and virtues of its people. With eyes 
which are searching and experienced, tolerant and inter- 
national in their vision, Vera Brittain relates what she 
sees, condemns what she detests, and lauds what she 
finds admirable in her people of whom she is so much 
one. 

“We are an admirable, imperturbable, good-tempered, 
kindly people. With pride, I assert that our equable 
endurance through months of deepening nightmare will 
remain a national saga so long as history is written and 
read. Yet I still hope that when the occasion for a peace 
settlement comes once more, we shall not again accept 
cheerfulness, patience, composure and_ good-natured 
resignation as desirable substitutes for energy, knowledge, 
foresight, vitality and intelligence.” 

There is humor, too, as when she describes how 
Londoners, accustomed now to bomb-created death traps, 
pass indifferently under dangerous walls, showers of glass 
falling around them as they move. “A stalwart police- 
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man remonstrates with weary resignation, ‘Naw, then, 
show a little common sense, cawn’t yer?’ ” And in 
referring to possible death by bombs the Cockney taxi 
driver who, typical of the fatalistic Londoner in his 
belief that destiny remains unaffected by caution, says, 
“Unless it has me name on it, it won’t get me.” A 
propos of this, Quentin Reynolds in his “London Diary” 
says, “I told that to a guy yesterday and he told me 
bitterly that his name was Smith.” 

This is a book which will contribute to the need of 
those thoughtful people who have hungered for contem- 
porary assurance that humanitarianism and international 
peace, and justice for all the little people of this earth 
are not idle dreams of a dear but irretrievable and indo- 
lent past. KAY MONTAGUE 


Thomism Made Respectable 


THE NEW COMMON SENSE: W. F. Russell; Toronto, 
Macmillan; pp. 170; $1.75. 


NE OF THE GREAT PIECES of writing which 
QOappeared in that “annus mirabilis,” 1776, and has 
since become a classic was Tom Paine’s Common Sense. 
Dean William F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia, 
now issues what he calls The New Common Sense, 
addressed to the inhabitants of America in 1941. His 
little book is one of a host of journalistic productions on 
the United States and the world crisis which publishers 
are rushing through the presses in these months, It 
doesn’t differ in any noteworthy way from most of the 
others of its kind. It analyzes what democracy has 
meant in America and what it means today. It very 
sensibly explains how, in the eighteenth century, Ameri- 
can democratic ideals were given a certain form which 
was expressed in the phrase, Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness. It is markedly conservative in its 
treatment of the topic “political economics.” But the 
only really noteworthy thing about it is the nerve of its 
author in challenging comparison with Tom Paine. Apart 
from his ideas Tom Paine became famous because he 
possessed a style. This book only confirms the feeling that 
one has always had that, if a twentieth century Paine 
appears in America, it will not be on Morningside Heights. 

F. EE. U. 


Wild and Whirling Words 


THE SACRED TREE SCRIPT: Andrew Efron; Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor; pp. xxiv+372; $3.75. 


HE PURPOSE of this book, written in English by a 

Russian author who is now Cowles Fellow at Yale 
University, is to throw light on a subject fascinating to 
many classes of people, the theory of numbers in Plato. 
The famous ‘nuptial number’ of the republic is said to be 
a kind of bridge between three systems of counting, the 
decimal, the sexagesimal, and another system whose 
existence has hitherto remained unsuspected, the octaval. 
This octaval system existed from earliest Indo-European 
times and embodied in itself all ancient ‘pre-logical’ wis- 
dom. Plato, who got it from his study of Pythagoras, was 
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the last person to understand it completely. It was very 
widespread but also very ‘esoteric’ and only for 
‘initiates,’ so that Aristotle knew nothing about it. 


One revealing remnant is to be found in the well-known 
Kylver stone, a Runic inscription of the fifth century A.D. 
discovered in 1903 on the island of Gottland, east of 
Sweden. This stone contains a fir-tree symbol generally 
thought to represent an invocation to a deity, but here 
interpreted as a diagram of an octaval system of counting. 
Thirty-six, which is fundamental in the theory of Plato’s 
nuptial number, is expressed by a tree with four branches 
on each side, a very significant fact since ‘four’ is import- 
ant in the mystical theories of Pythagoras. Moreover, the 
nuptial number itself is actually the fourth power of 
sixty. Thus the “entire calculation becomes an upmost 
sophisticated application of three counting systems,” and 
the author has “planted the ‘tree of knowledge’ in the 
very center of Plato’s ‘ideal city’,” a tree which is there- 
upon made to interpret the story of Genesis and explain 
the ages at death of all the patriarchs from Adam to Noah. 
Then comes an elaborate comparison between Plato’s ‘ship 
of state’ and Noah’s ark in which the following is a typical 
passage (p. 267): “Noah was forty-eight years old when 
the deluge started. Plato mentions (this number) twice, 
and the equations which he uses are precious indications 
of the actual existence of the tree script.” 


Enough has been said to show that, beyond a few 
quotations from recognized authorities, this book contains 
nothing but uniformly complete balderdash. The author 
speaks occasionally of its ‘attackability.’ Surely he does 
not need to worry; no one will take the trouble to attack 
him when he makes statements which are obviously false 
or groundless, as when he says (p. 40) that the Runic 
script is probably the oldest script of the Indo-Europeans, 
or (p. 49) that the designation ‘gamma’ is _ possibly 
derived from the Greek alphabet before its Phoenicization. 


The style of the book is well suited to its contents. 
Spelling is arbitrary and varies from page to page; for- 
mations like ‘monstruous’ or ‘orned’ for ‘adorned’ are 
common; ‘tending a tune’ means ‘stretching a string.’ We 
are told that Plato’s mind is talkative. There is mis- 
spelled Greek on p. 203, misquoted German on p. 9 and 
mistranslated German on p. 169. Often, too, the meaning 
of a sentence is illogical or naive. In his preface the 
author mentions six eminent Yale professors who have 
given him ‘frank support.’ One wonders why they were 
not considerably franker. They might have helped him 
a little in his ineffectual struggles with English idiom. 
All the familiar mistakes are here: ‘a nonsense,’ ‘an own 
system’; and there are many more which are more serious. 
Misprints and mispunctuations are frequent. 


At the end of four hundred pages of conjecture on every 
subject from the constitution of modern Germany to an 
etymological connection between the name ‘Sarah’ of 
Abraham’s wife and the German word for ‘troops,’ the 
author writes: ‘“Unprejudiced scholars should accept my 
theory, and, altogether the new research technique, which 
alone can disclose to us the very mind of the ancient 
thinkers.” This ‘new’ technique consists of setting up an 
‘hypothesis’ for which there is no direct evidence and 
then looking around for ‘precicus indications’ of its value. 
As here used it is in no way superior to the kind of 
numerology which reads the doom of Hitler in numbers 
assigned to the letters of his name. We may congratulate 
Yale University on her freedom from prejudice, but we 
cannot congratuate her on anything else in connection 
with this book. S.H. GOULD 
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Recent Canadian Verse 


POEMS: Carol Coates Cassidy; Caronell Press, 50 
Braeside Rd., Toronto; pp. 35; $1.50. 

CANADA SPEAKS OF BRITAIN: C. G. D. Roberts; 
Ryerson; pp. 15; 25c. 

AS WE ARE: Frances R. Angus; Ryerson; pp. 107; $2.50. 

OVER THE WHEEL: Ewart Miller; privately printed; 


pp. 25. 
TWELVE POEMS: Nathan Ralph; Ryerson; pp. 8; 50c. 


RS. CASSIDY’S new volume easily ranks first 
among these five. The book itself is a piece of art, 
designed and executed by the author herself. Each poem 
in each of the hundred copies of the edition has been 
separately typed in brown on harmonious paper and each 
volume is ornamented with hand-printed woodcuts and 
drawings adapted by Elinor Lambert from the Japanese. 
Most of the poems are in the delicate impressionistic 
style which drew merited attention to the author’s first 
volume, the Ryerson chapbook, “Fancy Free’”—a style in 
which Carol Cassidy excels among contemporary Cana- 
dian writers. As in the earlier collection, there is an 
etched quality about the imagery and an insouciance in 
cadence which suggest the influence of the art of Japan, 
where the author lived for several years. But the new 
volume presents work written since her return and ranges 
more widely in theme: the pleasure of the exile come 
home; the sorrows and ironies of the war; the strange zest 
of airplane flight; the humors of the social scene. 

Mrs. Cassidy has not yet achieved a variety of rhythm 
in keeping with her emotional widening, and this, together 
with a lessening but still observable tendency to consider 
other human beings too much from the outside, narrows 
her effects. Nevertheless, the volume shows undoubted 
growth in subtlety of mood and verbal freshness. Her 
work at its best has a charm worthy of linking with that 
of Katherine Mansfield, which springs from an intense yet 
poised delight in the small, neglected, important oddities 
of living, whether it be a clock that “rattles the seconds 
like dice,” a winter robin bounding “on rubber feet,” fat 
men in China “where periphery gives poise and depth,” 
glib zippers offering “an open sesame to temptation,” or 
white oil tanks lying beneath the airman “like hat boxes 
on the shelves of the winter sun.” 

Sir Charles G. D. Roberts and his publishers are donat- 
ing the royalties of a cheap edition of his recent verse to 
the War Services Library Fund. The volume includes 
three sanguinary poems written during the last war, and 
concludes with three of the author’s most recent nature 
lyrics. The last are the best; as a martial bard Sir 
Charles is all drum and no fife, and distinguishable from 
the rhymesters of our dailies only by a superior twirling 
of the sticks. As a philosophic poet he has always been 
polished. In his nostalgic “Two Rivers,” however, Sir 
Charles applies his half-century of craftsmanship to a 
theme suited to it. Whatever the subject, he still writes 
with a surprisingly youthful vigor and optimism. 

Mr. Ralph, whom I would guess to be some sixty years 
younger than Sir Charles, meditates with some lugub- 
riousness about the sorrows of age and death, and is very 
much in need of some of Sir Charles’ polish. 

The collected verse of Mrs. Frances Angus begins in- 
differently with a group of lyrics which do not avoid the 
banal or the postured, but if the reader perseveres he will 
find a singing quality in the rhythm and a gaiety of color 
which is often effective and, occasionally, almost Eliza- 
bethan. Her book would have profited from a less indul- 
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gent selection, and the giving of more prominence to some 
of the longer and effective descriptive poems buried deep 
in the volume. 

Mr. Miller’s “Over the Wheel” is a sheaf of sonnets and 
quatrains of varying skill. Some of the latter offer neat 
comment on the times, but there is too liberal a sprinkling 
of bromides and capital letters. The author’s most indi- 
vidual merit is his musica] interest and his musical ear. 

EARLE BIRNEY 


Pamphlets 


HERE IS quite a collection of pamphlets to deal with 

this month, and most of them are good. Quite out- 
standing in interest, however, is a study published by the 
International Labor Office now in Montreal, THE LABOR 
SITUATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, also obtainable from 
the League of Nations Society (124 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa, 25c). I.L.O. studies are often technical and seem 
formidable to the general reader, but he should not miss 
these 56 pages of information about life in Britain, not 
easily obtainable elsewhere. It covers much more than 
the title would imply: a brief survey of the political back- 
ground is followed by the various methods of govern- 
mental control, its economic policy, the distribution of 
man power in the services and industry, schemes of 
industrial training and the like. The improvements in 
wages and social services brought about through the 
influence of the Labor party in the government, measures 
taken to provide holidays and to improve working con- 
ditions under extraordinarily difficult circumstances, the 
improvement in industrial relations—all these are encour- 
aging. The last third of the booklet deals with variations 
in the standard of living, changes in taxation, rationing 
and social services. The impression left on the reader is 
no doubt one-sided, the emphasis is naturally on what 
has been done, and nothing is said of what was left 
undone. But the British government works under such 
difficulties that, before judging its shortcomings—and 
some of these are obvious enough—we should at least 
familiarize ourselves with what they have accomplished. 
The study deals specifically with the period May-October, 
1940. All who want to know about life in England will 
find much to interest them here. 

The ‘Behind the Headlines’ series of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education and the C.I.I.A. has two further 
numbers (10c each): in OGDENSBURG, HYDE PARK— 
AND AFTER, J. S. R. Pemberton discusses the need for 
closer economic co-operation between Canada and the 
United States. He proposes a joint board on economic 
co-operation and defence, and the appointment of an 
economist as attaché to the Canadian legation at Washing- 
ton. He finds that Canada is trying to create a self-con- 
tained defence industry and wants closer integration with 
the States, though he realizes the danger of being too 
dependent on U.S. foreign policy. He then deals with one 
specific problem, dollar exchange, outlines what has been 
done already and suggests further remedies. This last 
problem is more fully dealt with by T. L. Avison in 
AMERICAN DOLLARS ARE HARD TO GET, a mainly 
factual study of the causes, origin and workings of 
exchange control. The facts are important and should be 
widely known. 

The Association’s May number in the Food For Thought 
series (10c), INQUEST ON THE SIROIS REPORT, con- 
tains two speeches on that ill-fated document, one by G. 
M. Weir, provincial secretary of British Columbia, the 
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other by John Bracken, premier of Manitoba. An inquest 
by two coroners, one of whom thinks the victim was a 
blackguard while the other thinks him a messiah, is good 
entertainment but confusing to the general public. An- 
other speech by a third party might have cleared the air, 
though a federal minister would probably have increased 
the confusion. Dr. Weir puts his finger on the weak spot 
of the report, namely that the provinces should not have 
been asked to give up all their sources of direct income 
unless the dominion were prepared to take far more 
responsibility for social services. But he exaggerates the 
effects of this in a manner worthy of the politician he is, 
but not quite worthy of the professor he used to be. Mr. 
Bracken is on the whole much nearer the truth; he 
explodes once more the bogey of ‘an expedition to rescue 
the bondholders,’ and his warnings as to the danger of 
further inaction to national unity had better be heeded 
before it is too late. The two coroners have one thing 
in common: a well-bred distaste for the manners of the 
undertaker—the premier of Ontario! 

There are two very different numbers of the Oxford 
Press series on world affairs: THE MILITARY AERO- 
PLANE by E. Colton Shepherd gives interesting details 
about the build and function of different types of war- 
planes, their limitations and the variations introduced 
through actual experience in warfare. He is not over- 
impressed by dive-bombing: “It was started by the British 
as an alternative method of bombing naval vessels.” “The 
success of the German campaigns in Poland and France 
have given a fictitious reputation to the dive bomber.” 
The subject is topical, but it looks a little odd in this 
series. LATIN AMERICA by Robin A. Humphreys is 
a useful short introduction. Dealing with so vast a subject 
in.so small a space, the author can give only the barest 
facts about the Latin American republics. It is, however, 
a very important subject, and he says enough to convince 
the reader of its importance. 

Bulletin 5 of the Industrial Relations section of the 
Queen’s University School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, THE WAR-TIME WAGE POLICY OF THE DOMIN- 
ION GOVERNMENT, is not worthy of its predecessors. 
It deals with no specific cases, and in fact does nothing 
but bestow a specious academic blessing upon the 
restrictive interpretation of order-in-council 7440, dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. It says that any other 
interpretation is clearly incompatible with the purpose of 
the order. That is nonsense, and in any case only begs 
the question. There is nothing here but an unsupported 
explanation, and the text of two orders-in-council, and 
one wonders why it was thought worthy of publication. 

Two more Public Affairs pamphlets (10c), simple and 
striking as usual. Particularly well illustrated by pic- 
torial statistics is AMERICA’S FACTORIES 1899-1937, by 
Maxwell S. Stewart. Most readers will learn with sur- 
prise that the proportion of men employed in manufac- 
ture, and their share of the national income, have 
remained more or less constant since the last war. But 
the output has, of course, increased enormously. Charts 
show the proportionate increase by industries and give a 
bird’s eye view of important changes in the habits of the 
people. In WHAT THE NEW CENSUS MEANS, Stuart 
Chase analyzes the 1940 U.S.A. census figures, the increase 
of population by decades and finds the same trends at 
work as in other western countries, a decrease of births 
and a shifting to older age groups. He then illustrates 
the probable future trends. By the way, Mr. Willkie 
carried most of the six states that lost in population in 
1930-40!! 
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A new American series (10c, Farrar and Rinehart) 
comes to hand—America in a World at War—the object 
of which seems to be to awaken the American public to 
its community of interests with Britain. The most inter- 
esting of these, to me, is THE FAITH OF AN AMERICAN 
by Walter Mills. As so often, the title is rather mis- 
leading, for the booklet is in fact the history of the 
thought patterns of an American old enough to have seen 
service at the end of the last war. Mr. Mills suggests 
that the mistake of thinkers between the two wars was 
to attack war as a thing in itself, rather than to realize 
it as only one phase of the activities of a living society. 
An honest and interesting bit of mental autobiography. 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE TODAY, by Grayson Kirk, is 
also very interesting. The author describes the various 
meanings that the famous doctrine has taken on, to its 
recent manifestations in the good neighbor policy and 
hemisphere defense. He then considers the possibilities 
of the last, both economic and military. In AN AMERI- 
CAN LOOKS AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE, James Trus- 
low Adams doesn’t really; he looks at the Commonwealth; 
or not even that, at England and its relations with the 
States. He rejoices to find them ever closer, but he is 
not keen on the Union-Nowites. “Neither the British nor 
the Americans accomplish things in these ways.” Which, 
of course, they don’t. A SUMMONS TO THE FREE con- 
sists of three speeches and one poem by Stephen Vincent 
Benét. The speeches are a trifle vague and the poem 
vaguer still. The first, on the power of the written 
word, is easily the best. But there are good phrases 
throughout, as this one: “For there will always be those 
who think that you go too far, if you go anywhere at all.” 
Finally, WHERE DO CATHOLICS STAND, by William 
Agar, tells them where they should stand, and supports 
this by the highest authorities, but it does not face the 
root of the question: the part played by the Catholic 
church in Spain and Italy, or the dangers of the hier- 
archic cast of mind that is so often tempted to deny 
individual freedom. 

I can only mention two Geneva research studies (40c 
each). THE UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE, THE 
LABOR ORGANIZATION AND THE WORLD COURT 
DURING 1940, which tells how the U.S. has given refuge 
to some of the workers of these organizations, and A 
POSSIBLE TECHNIQUE OF ARMAMENT CONTROL by 
Laura Pfuffer Morgan, which deserves more considera- 
tion than can be given here. It examines the methods 
employed in the control of drugs and enquires in some 
detail how far the same methods could be used to control 
armaments. G.M.A.G. 


Tory Democracy 


ENGLISH SAGA, 1840-1940: Arthur Bryant; Toronto, 
Collins; pp. 340; $3.50. 


gente BRYANT is one of the leading Tory essayists 
and historical writers in England at present. This 
book, which is a sort of personal profession of faith writ- 
ten in the form of a history of England during the past 
century, has in it a good deal of the sentimental cant at 
which he has become somewhat too proficient. But it 
was written, or at least completed, after the agony of 
Dunkirk. And as compared with the histories of them- 
selves and their fathers and grandfathers which English- 
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men were writing in the ’20’s and ’30’s, which were mostly 
so drearily and stuffily complacent, it has the same 
invigorating effect on one which is produced by the sound 
of J. B. Priestley’s voice coming after the regular BBC 


broadcaster. In short, it is very good reading. 

Mr. Bryant’s faith is Tory Democracy, and the great 
hero of this volume is Disraeli. Like the Disraeli of the 
1840’s, Mr. Bryant is in full reaction against the energetic 
and seifish money-making of Victorian industrialism, and 
he spends page after page giving a terrible picture of 
what that successful industrialism meant in human 
suffering and degradation through the nineteenth century. 
He thinks that it almost destroyed the old qualities which 
had made England great. “The social conditions of that 
older England—Christian, rural half-democratic and half- 
authoritarian—were the outcome of centuries of evolution. 
They combined diversity with great cohesion and 
strength. Within their strong but narrow confines the 
English had developed the capacity for compromise, 
ordered freedom and toleration, which is the core of mod- 
ern democracy.” And after telling of the evils of that 
laissez-faire industrial society, he goes on to tell of how 
England gradually recovered from them. But while he 
is in full reaction against the business man’s industrialism 
of one hundred years ago, he is still more than half 
dazzled by the business man’s imperialism of fifty years 
ago. Next to Disraeli his chief hero is Cecil Rhodes. And 
he has that curious vision of England’s saving herself 
from the evils of industrialism through the virgin 
resources of the empire which was popular in the days 
when people read Froude and Seeley. About the leader- 
ship which carried his country from one world war into 
another he has little good to say. But the war has given 
England an opportunity of redemption, and he thinks that 
she is taking it. Altogether a good book to read in these 
times. FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


Miscellany 


PERSONAL EXPOSURES: Rex Beach; Harper-Musson; 
pp. 303; $3.50. 


ERE IS an autobiography by a fabulously success- 

ful popular author in which at no point is there 
discussion of the craft of writing; even plot structure, 
mechanical and all as it is in action stories, is ignored. 
Sometimes a source of material is described but no more. 
Mr. Beach apparently never suffered the pangs of crea- 
tion. Indeed, he is an almost perfect example of the 
philistine exploiter of an artistic medium. But no matter 
how shocking this may seem at first, reflection engenders 
a reluctant admiration for Mr. Beach. For he does not 
consider himself an artist and this absolute lack of preten- 
sion is refreshing and honest. Had the author of The 
Spoilers and Flowing Gold felt the working out of such 
stories merited analysis, it would be another matter 
entirely. 

His life has been adventurous enough by any standards. 
Panama, the Klondike, Florida, Hollywood, he has taken 
a lively part in the life of all these sections of America. 
As a man who has had a finger in almost all the 
pioneering done since 1900, he is the most confirmed and 
rugged of individualists. His chapters on farm life in 
Florida and his difficulties in marketing produce are very 
interesting, however, and some of his suggestions about 
distribution deserve the attention of anyone concerned 
with agricultural problems. 

Personal Exposures is written in a facetious cum rough- 
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and-ready style that would make H. W. Fowler wince. 
But if you have ever enjoyed an old timer telling stories 
you might enjoy this. ELEANOR GODFREY 


STARS AND STRIPES: Myrtle Garrison; The Caxton 
Printers; pp. 176; $3.00 


HE STUDY of a country’s flags is a study of one of 

the more important symbiological products of its 
development. For in its flags a country portrays a short 
history of its progress. 

In this book we follow the story of America’s flags, 
from the early explorative ones looking backward into 
the past to the later emblems looking ahead to nationhood. 
There is the Danish Black Raven of the Norsemen, 


Scandinavian symbol of good omen .. . the English 
Cross of St. George . . Columbus’ Royal Standard of 
Spain . . . the Bourbon flags of France . . . the Dutch 


East India Co. tricolor . . . the yellow and blue Swedish 
flag symbolic of independence . merging into the 
many flags of the new independent world. Some of these 
latter carry greater impact by means of verbal messages, 
as the Gadsden flag with its “Don’t tread on me,” the 
Fort Moultrie flag with its “Liberty,” Perry’s flag with 
“Don’t give up the ship.” 

Miss Garrison provides a neat compilation of these and 
many more flags. Text-bookish, no trace of profundity or 
social climate. P. S. 


THE R.A.F. IN ACTION: Adam & Charles Black (Mac- 
millan); pp. 122; $2.50. 


HIS BOOK, compiled by a firm of English publishers 

with the codperation of the British Air Ministry, 
contains 101 excellent photographs beautifully reproduced 
in rotogravure, depicting aspects of the work of the 
Royal Air Force during the first year of the present war. 
The principal types of British planes—bombers, fighters, 
reconnaissance, troop transport, trainers, etc.—are shown 
on the ground and in flight, including close-ups of 
interiors and mechanical detail. “Candid” shots of air 
force personnel in training, on duty and in rest periods 
impart vivid human interest to pictures which might 
otherwise have a purely technical interest. Air views 
show bombs dropping on an Italian airdrome in Libya, 
on Abbeville airdrome and on the Westhafen docks in 
Berlin; the “Altmark” in Jossing Fiord, the base at Stav- 
anger, the seaport of Hamburg, the weaving play of 
searchlights over the Ruhr, and other instances of the 
value of photography in reconnaissance. One full page 
is devoted to a striking picture of a Royal Canadian Air 
Force contingent just arrived in England. The succinct 
introduction gives a most interesting account of the re- 
spective duties of the coastal, bomber and _ fighter 
commands and the problems each has to contend with. 
For so slim a volume, this book manages to convey an 
exceedingly comprehensive and lively impression of what 
it means to be one of the gallant few to whom so much 
is owed by so many. C. M. 


A NATURALIST IN CANADA: Dan McCowan; Macmil- 
lan; pp. 284; $3. 


HIS IS the sort of book which is unlikely to awaken 
interest in anyone unfamiliar with wild life but 
which will prove both corroborative and informative for 
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those who already have some amateur acquaintance with 
the subject. It is compiled from a series of talks delivered 
over the CBC by the author which won him a loyal and 
appreciative audience. 

Mr. McCowan is scarcely objective in his description 
of the habits and appearance of birds and animals and 
this makes for a sort of cosiness in writing about them, 
denying them, too, in a way the dignity of their own 
identity. Still he is not nearly as sentimental about them 
as are most popular naturalists; in fact, he has a 
sympathetic and vigorous understanding for the principle 
of survival which controls most of their actions. This 
should be a splendid book for children and an addition 
to the library of anyone who has natural history for a 
hobby. ELEANOR GODFREY 


ANOTHER MORNING: Wessel Smitter; Harper’s (Mus- 
son); pp. 350; $3. 


HIS IS the story of modern pioneers in Alaska under 

the supervision of the United States New Deal. Asa 
relation of the physical events of that enterprise, and a 
statement of a new ideal in socialized farming, the book 
is thorough,, earnest, effective. But the effort to make it 
into fiction halts in every line. None of the characters 
come alive, and the illiterate dialogue is so carelessly 
written that the author cannot even stick to the gram- 
matical errors of the characters he attempts to establish. 
The rest of it, the writing, the efforts to introduce variety 
and other literary devices, are wooden, mechanical, even 
fatuous. It must come as a shock to readers who hope 
to write that people get paid for this sort of thing and that 
the book should have been published in the United States, 
by the honorable house of Harper & Brothers. 


MOUNTAIN MEDICINE: Lawrence Cardwell; Caxton 
Printers; pp. 220; $3.00. 


HIS BOOK is a collection of reprint articles written 

around the subject (absorbing to the author, at least) 
of keeping going in a small ranch in Arizona. Allowances 
must be made for the author’s turgid style, for without it, 
even the few interesting spots of the book would not have 
come to light. Whether even these make it worth wading 
through these two hundred odd pages is hard to say. 
Those wno like slapstick yarns of the backwoods will be 
at home here, though they will agree that one cannot be 
whimsical and slapstickal about everything that happens 
on aranch. The sepia photographs are quite normal. 


ALWAYS THE LAND: Paul Engle; Random House (Mac- 
millan); pp. 330; $3.00. 


HE PUBLICATION of Paul Engle’s first novel is a 
.& triumph for him, because it 1s so relevant to what his 
progress as a poet would lead one to expect and, indeed, 
want. The material for this book comes from Mr. Engle’s 
home state of Iowa, and is horsey from first to last. He 
knows this subject thoroughly, and writes about it with 
love and abandon. If there is one criticism that could be 
made it is that in his attempt, a very good one, to make 
his characters individuals, he tends to emphasize so much 
the bizarre elements, that the wonder is how they man- 
age to keep from flying apart long enough to fulfil the 
author’s intentions. However, Mr. Engle is a first-class 
story-teller, and the particular success of this work is that 
it is such a good example of what he can do with words, 
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with the weaving together of natural, yet completely dis- 
tinctive episodes, and to a smaller degree with conversa- 
tion. This novel has all the qualities which made his 
poetry, to this reviewer at least, just a little journalistic. 
Here, where these qualities belong, the result is a happy 
one, that one hopes this is not the the only novel he will 
write. 


Books Received 


Masas, Literatura y Politica: Manuel Lopez-Rey; Editorial 
Nascimento; pp. 80. 

Personal Exposures: Rex Beach; Harper & Brothers 
(Musson); pp. 312; $3.50. 

This Above All: Eric Knight; Musson Book Company; pp. 
473; $2.75. 

The New Common Sense: W. F. Russell; Macmillan; pp. 
170; $1.75. 

As We Are: Frances R. Angus; Bruce Humphries (Ryer- 
son); pp. 107; $2.50. 

Another Morning: Wessel Smitter; Harper Bros. (Musson); 
pp. 350; $3.00. 

Man Stands Alone: Julian Huxley; Harper Bros. (Mus- 
son); pp. 297; $2.75. 

Women at Work: Mary Agnes Hamilton; Labour Book 
Service; (Routledge); pp. 188; LBS 2/6; Routl. 5/-. 

As For Me and My House: Sinclair Ross; Reynal & Hitch- 
cock (McLelland); pp. 296. 

Union Now With Britain: Clarence K. Streit; Cape (Nel- 
son); pp. 234; $2.00. 


Mountain Medicine: Lawrence Cardwell; Caxton Printers; 
pp. 220; $3.00. 

The Social Relations of Science: J. G. Crowther; Mac- 
millan; pp. 661. 

A Naturalist in Canada: Dan McCowan; Macmillan; pp. 
278; $3.00. 

Always the Land: Paul Engle; Random House (Mac- 
millan); pp. 330; $3.00. 

England’s Hour: Vera Brittain; Macmillan; pp. 300; $2.75. 

The Stars and Stripes: Myrtle Garrison; Caxton Printers; 
pp. 176; $3.00. 

Social Science Principles in the Light of Scientific Method: 
Joseph Mayer; Duke University Press; pp. 573; $4.00. 

Economics of Labor: Richard A. Lester; Macmillan; pp. 
913; $3.75. 

London Diary: Quentin Reynolds; Random House (Mac- 
millan); pp. 304; $2.50. 

Web of Childhood: Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford; Columbia 
University Press; pp. 290; $3.50. 

The Nine Days Wonder: John Masefield; Macmillan; pp. 
54; $1.50. 

PAMPHLETS 

Twelve Poems: Nathan Ralph; Ryerson Chapbooks; pp. 8; 
50c. 

Canada Speaks of Britain: Charles G. D. Roberts; Ryerson 
Press; pp. 15; 25c. 

Canada’s Economic War Policy: B. S. Kierstead; Thos. 
Nelson & Sons; pp. 31; 25c. 

The Military Aeroplane: E. Colston Shepherd; Oxford 
University Press; pp. 32; 10c. 

Latin America; Robin A. Humphreys; Oxford University 
Press; pp. 32; 10c. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY OF 
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WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter by 
distinguished critics both in the United States and 
abroad. The magazine offers to its readers criti- 
cism and analysis of most of the important books 
issued in languages other than English—a literary 
harvest obtainable through no other medium. 


THE CURRENT OF IDEAS is reflected in leading 
articles by contributors of established reputation 
throughout the world. This makes vital reading 
for everyone interested in the _ intellectual 
advancement of our age. 


FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS offering a 
wide variety of important and interesting inform- 
ation: literary events of the year, news about 
foreign authors, literary prize awards, etc. 


Subscription rates: $2.00 a year, or $3.00 for two 
years. Single copies 50 cents each. Address the 
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PAMPHLETS — 


Soldier in Battle: Capt. G. D. Mitchell, 
M.C., D.C.M.; The Macmillan Co.; 
pp. 175; 50c. 


Political Handbook of the World, 1941: 
edited by Walter H. Mallory; Harper 
Bros. for Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions; pp. 200; $2.00. 


COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Canadian Forum $2.00 a year with 
the following publications: 


. The New Republic $6.00 a year 
Both for one year $7.00 
. Common Sense $2.50 a year 
Both for one year 


. The New Commonwealth $1.00 a year 
(Ontario and Eastern Canada) 
Both for one year 


. The People’s Weekly 
(Alberta) $1.00 a year 
Both for one year 


. The Federationist $2.00 a year 
(Weekly, British Columbia) 
Both for one year 


j. The Manitoba Commenee 


Both for one year 


. Time and Tide $3.75 for 26 issues. 
(British Non-Party Independent 
Review) 26 issues of Time and 
Tide and The Forum for ase 


. League for Social Reconstruction 
membership fee $2.00 
Both for one year 


. Saskatchewan Commonwealth 
Both for one year 


PLEASE ADD EXCHANGE FOR 
U.S.A. SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Both NEW and RENEWAL 

subscriptions accepted. 
Mail your order to 
THE CANADIAN FORUM 


UY 
OOKS 


from the 


FORUM BOOK SERVICE 


Price as listed, we pay the postage. 

(Cheques must be payable at par) 

Address: Canadian Forum Book 
Service 


28 Wellington Street West, 
Toronto, Canada 











Canada, A Reading Guide and Bibli- 
ography, Vol. 37, No. 10: E. W. 
Loosely and E. Wickson; American 
Library Association, Chicago: 25¢ 
single copy. 


Marxism—Is it Science?: Max East- 
man; George McLeod (Norton); pp. 
394; $3.50. 


The Diplomatic History of the Can- 
adian Boundary 1749-1763: Max 
Savelle; Ryerson (Yale University); 
pp. 172; $2.50 (U.S.). 


The Politics of Democracy: Pendleton 
Herring; McLeod (Norton); pp. 468; 
$4.75. 
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published by 
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study of the fundamental prob- 
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order and social justice. It is an 
international non-party organiza- 
tion. Union, the Monthly Forum 
of the Institute, contains month 
by month a wide variety of 
contributions by recognized ex- 
perts upon these problems. The 
object of Union is to provide an 
impartial commentary on various 
aspects of the vital problems 
with which the Institute is 
concerned. 


The subscription rate to Union 
is: 1 year, $1.50. Price per copy, 
15 cents. Members of the Insti- 
tute are entitled to receive Union 
and the Quarterly at the annual 
subscription of $3.50, as well as 
the Institute’s monographs at 
special rates. 


Applications for membership 
and remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, The 
New Commonwealth Institute of 
World Affairs, War Address: 
Barrows, Roydon, Nr. Ware, 


Hertfordshire, Great Britain. 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


THE CANADIAN 
FORUM 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


28 Wettincton Streer West 
Toronto, Canada 





Send The Canadian Forum for 


{] one year $2 
[] two years $3 


{] Renewal 





os send postal note or 
order, or make cheque 
"paeulie a4 at par in Toronto. 











New or Renewal Subscriptions 
can be paid at any 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 
TELEGRAPHS OFFICE 
at no extra cost 
This form, or a copy of it, 

— must used — 





HAVE THIS STUB 
RECEIPTED 


RECEIVED PAYMENT 


for Canadian National Telegraphs 
THE CANADIAN FORUM 


6-41 
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THE LABOUR BOOK SERVICE 





HIS IS a book club with a policy. Its policy 

is to publish each month a_ well-written, 
authoritative book on some aspect of Democratic 
policy, specially written for members of the 
Service by an expert on the subject. Each is 
essential for the proper understanding of events, 
and all of very great importance to the supporters 
of Democracy. 


LABOUR BOOK SERVICE publications cost 


765c each to members. (This is a special edition 
sent on the day of publication. The ordinary 


editions of these books are issued at $2.50.) The 


list of some of the books published, given on this 
page, is sufficient testimony both of the eminence 
and reliability of the authors and the importance 
of the subjects on which they have written. Fill 
up the enrolment form below and post it now. 


JOIN THE L.B.S. NOW! 


SELECTION COMMITTEE 
RT, HON. SIR WALTER CITRINE, K.B.E., G. D. H. 
COLE, R. H. S. CROSSMAN, RT. HON. HUGH DALTON, 
M.P., E. F. M. DURBIN, MRS. M. A. HAMILTON, J. S. 
MIDDLETON, FRANCIS WILLIAMS, DR. MONICA 
FELTON, ERNEST GREEN. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE LABOUR PARTY 
AND THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
68-74 CARTER LANE, LONDON, EC 4, ENGLAND 


REPRESENTED IN CANADA BY 


THE CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 


28 WELLINGTON Street West, ToRONTO 


THESE Books CAN Stitt BE Yours 
75c EACH 


LEONARD WOOLF 
THE WAR FOR PEACE 


HERBERT TRACEY 
TRADE UNIONS FIGHT - - FOR WHAT? 


SERGE CHAKOTIN 
THE RAPE OF THE MASSES 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
WAR BY REVOLUTION 


ROBERT BLATCHFORD 
WHAT'S ALL THIS? 


TOM WINTRINGHAM 
ARMIES OF FREEMEN 


E. F. M. DURBIN 
THE POLITICS OF DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM | 


MARY AGNES HAMILTON 
WOMEN AT WORK 


GEORGE DARLING 
THE POLITICS OF FOOD 


SIR WALTER CITRINE 
MY AMERICAN DIARY 


*(May choice, published at the end of May) 





wish to begin with the (month) 
six months [ ]. 





CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE (LBS DEPT.) 
28 Wellington Street W., Toronto, Canada. 


I wish to become a member of the Labour Book Service, and I agree to accept and 
pay for the monthly book at 75c per month for a minimum period of six months. If 
I wish to resign I agree to give one month’s notice after the first six months. I 


(This form may be copied on a sheet of paper) 


book. I enclose payment for one month [ ], 





A few copies of most 

of the earlier choices 

are still available for 
those joining now. 























